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rats a rots or TENNESSEE: MERRY CHRISTMAS 


In Dad's necktie, 

in Mother’s handbag 
in Junior’s sock 

in Sister’s compact 


in Baby’s toys 


To those industries 

across the nation whose 
business has made 
Tennessee Products what 
it is, and to the millions 
of Americans they serve— 
Best Wishes for a 

Happy Holiday Season 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


o1ratiow, 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS +- AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





Backbone of steel 
in a rubber highway 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


VERYBODY knows it takes iron ore 
E to make steel. But here’s an ex- 
ample of steel helping to make iron. 
The steel is in a rubber highway —a 
B. F. Goodrich conveyor belt which 
travels up that long runway you see 
in the picture. 

This kind of job used to cost a lot 
more because it took three belts to do 
the work. No one belt was strong 
enough, flexible enough to haul that 
far, that steep. Then B. F. Goodrich 
developed the steel cord belt, with a 
backbone of steel cords running length- 


wise through the belt, each one com- 
pletely surrounded by rubber. These 
steel cords give tremendous strength, 
yet are flexible enough to form a natu- 
ral trough for the heavy ore, to keep it 
from spilling over the sides of the belt. 

That’s the belt now at work in the 
picture. It handles more than 900 tons 
of ore an hour in one continuous third- 
of-a-mile tide out of the pit. 

Making a belt for jobs like this is 
typical 02 | hrvetinendl a made in other 
B. F. Goodrich belts—belts to carry 
materials that tear and cut ordinary 


rubber, stand crashing blows of drop 
ping coal and rock, carry oily foods 
and grains, move packages uphill and 
down. B. F. Goodrich research con 
stantly improves them all, That's why 
it will pay you to find out what recent 
improvements B. F. Goodrich has made 
in any rubber product you use. Call 
your local BFG distributor, or write 
The Bf, Goodrit h Company, Dept 
M-133, Akron 18, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE to a high degree was built 
into the S.S. UNITED STATES through careful materials 
selection. No wonder her designers selected cupro-nickel 
alloys for many important purposes. Cupro-nickel alloys verve 
equally well in power generating stations, chemical plants, 
oil refineries and similar industries in such equipment as feed 
water heaters, condensers, evaporators and other heat ex- 
changers. Photo courtesy of The American Brass Company. 


A practical way to guard 
against equipment failure 


a 
Inco 


Crippled equipment plays mischief with op- 
erations, whether in a vessel afloat, or in a 
plant on shore. 


Less obvious...although equally funda- 
mental...the price you actually pay for ma- 
terial which fails on the job includes tolls of 
production losses due to equipment down- 
time. 


Minimize the risk of such shutdowns... 


For instance, where vital metal parts of 
various types of equipment are exposed to salt 
water corrosion, the problem has been solved 
with a nickel alloy termed “cupro-nickel.” 


Cupro-nickel alloys minimize maintenance 
and replacement expense including labor 
costs, loss of heat transfer capacity and in- 
terruptions of operations resulting from cor- 
rosion. 


Altogether different problems have been 
solved with Monel®, Inconel® and other 
nickel alloys. Whatever your industry, let us 
help you solve your metal problems. Make 
use of our counsel and data based on years of 
specialized experience in the treatment, fabri- 
cation, properties and performance of alloys 
containing nickel. Write us today... send de- 
tails of your problem for our suggestions. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new vents 8: 
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DUST DEADLY AS T.N.T. 
Who'd guess a grain 
elevator could blow up 
like an ammunition 
dump? It happened 
in Chicago! A spark 
ignited dust particles 
in a loading tunnel — 
blew forty storage bins 
weighing 300,000 
tons off their bases. 


BLANKETS A NOISE THAT ANNOYS! Whien air 
rushes through engine and compressor in- 
takes it often sets up objectionable sound 
waves. Air-Maze silencers and filter silencers 
are specially designed to muffle the noise, 
keep the neighbors happy. 


iN 


Ss ww SO a 
LPO MD 
AIR-MAZE IN THE AIRWAYS. Air-Maze liquid 
filters keep jet planes flying fast and high — 
provide 640% more filter area than con 


ventional types. Many other Air-Maze liquid 
filters for fuel and lubricating oil also available. 


xX 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE chgines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities. For con- 
densed product catalog write Air-Maze Cor 
poration, Department C, 25000 Miles Road, 


Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ReGMVAN7Ze[8 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
Olt SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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QL secure foundation 


for future-minded builders 


The famous Diamond and Signature trade mark on Jenkins Valves has merited 
the continuing trust of the nation’s foremost builders since 1864. 


On this symbol they know they can build with confidence that future, 
as well as present operating costs will be the lowest possible. 


Jenkins builds extra endurance into valves . . . proved by low maintenance cost 
records in every type of service. Yet despite this extra value, you pay no more 
for Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, let the 
Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. 


Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


JENKINS VALVES 


SOLD THROUGH LEADINO INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 











type EV speeoRANGERS are electronical 
‘Thyraton type, adjustable-speed power drives 
range of operating speeds and good speed 


SIZES. % to 1%-HP with basic speed of 2 





SPEED RANGE. Drive speeds are adjustable dé 
sixth of the basic speed for continuous duty, 5 
Ee g to one twentieth of the basic speed, inter 





ic HOW !T WORKS. Single phase AC power is co} 
Thyraton type electronic rectifiers to supply a DC 
speed drive motor. This DC drive motor is of the 
excited type which inherently has good speed 


2 : ‘ STANDARD CHARACTERISTICS are constant t 
t _— over the full speed range . . . complete coi 

3 Q* { — j compact operator's station . . . infinite step 
i '  justment . . . smooth starting and good speed 










OPTIONAL FEATURES are jogging, rev 
braking,- wide or special speed ranges and 
cycles, 


— 


type GV sPEEDRANGERS are electronical 
motor-generator type, adjustable-speed p 
with a wide range of operating speeds and 
regulation. — 
‘SIZES. 2 to 10 HP with basic speeds of 2 
. 1150 RPM. ‘ 
a ers SPEED RANGE. Drive speeds are adustable 
sixth of the basic speed for continuous duty, 
ee i . to one tenth of basic speed intermittent dui 

| . z 

fj HOW IT WORKS. Three or two phase AC fF 
- : ae . verted by a motor-generator set and by 
Pe ; i _ electronic rectifiers to supply a DC variable. 
motor. This DC drive motor is of the sepe 
re type, which inherently has good speed re 

‘ : : OPERATION. The Type GV Speedrangers hi 
one standard characteristics and optional fea’ 
above for the Type EV Speedrangers. : 
MANY TYPES. The DC drive motor for both 
and GV Speedrangers are available with 
brakes, Fluid Drives and any of the five t 
. Gearmotors. , 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC 2 
DAYTON, On10 
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A unique advantage of Mathieson Technical Service 
was demonstrated recently when a textile mill sought 
to improve its hypochlorite bleach preparation system. 
The problem is common to most batch operations 
... high cost due to the supervision required, lack of 
uniformity and the occasional loss of an entire batch. 

the experience the Mathieson Technical Service 
Representative had gained in converting a pulp mill 
to an automatic bleach preparation system helped 
provide an answer to this problem. Working with 
the plant engineering staff, the Mathieson represent- 
ative assisted in planning an efficient, economical 
bleach plant. This modern system provides hypo- 
chlorite bleach solutions of improved stability and 
uniformity with minimum supervision. And, by 


hlorine ¢ sulphur e 


sulphur 


ducts « sodium methviate 


carbonic gas « ethylene glycol 


a textile “7 
bleaching 
roblem 


was solved in 
a pulp and 


paper mill 


eliminating much of the space required for 
preparation and storage tanks, the new, automatic 
system has further reduced production costs. 
Among the chemical process industries, produc- 
tion problems are often similar . . . sometimes the 
solutions to these problems have broad applications. 
Here, the industry-wide experience of the Mathieson 
Technical Service Staff is of particular advantage. 
A call to your Mathieson office is all that’s needed. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


ate of soda * omr 
ad hypochk rite pre 


« methanol 





DOUBLE-R 
TAPERED 


ROLLER BEARING 


KAYDON, Super-Precision 
Double-Row Preloaded 
gs used in 48-inch 


Fraventhal ‘MILLIONTHS 
‘ BOTTOM 


TABLE-SPINDLE 
DOUBLE-ROW 
STRAIGHT 
ROLLER BEARING 


WHY KAYDON Bearings assure /77xu™ 
| * s 6 Wh : og pay, 
millionths-of-an-inch precision ho 


. 


with Frauenthal Grinders 


WHAT gives Frauenthal Grinders such dependable super-pre- 

cision performance? Answer: TWO double-row preloaded 

KAYDON super-precision bearings! WHERE? In the table-spindles 

of these modern “Millionths-of-an-inch” grinders, one KAYDON 

double-row tapered roller bearing at top of spindle, and one 

KAYDON double-row straight roller bearing at bottom (designed to 

allow for thermal changes without affecting the upper bearing). 

Both are preloaded oversize bearings. RESULTS: Super-pre- 

cision grinders vital to production of much of the modern military 

and industrial equipment responsible for America’s leadership. Cross-section showing top double-row tapered 
For machines you make to sell, or buy to use, specify KAYDON end bottom double-row straight roller bear 


es : ’ ; : ings, engineered and produced by KAYDON for 
Bearings. Contact KAYDON at Muskegon. osaieinel Qetadee 


RAYDOR Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller © Ball Radial © Ball Thrust 
©@ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
T HE ENGINEERING CORP. 


PRECIS t= d aL AN D RO LLER BEARINGS 
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Towmotor equipped with Roll Clamp stacks 1'4-ton roll of paper 
on fourth tier at plant of Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co., Inc. 


Keep UPKEEP Down! 


Towmotor Mass Handling offers tremendous savings in time 
and labor all through your plant. Fifty to 60% is common- 
place. Even up to 98% is not unheard of. And because 
TowmoTorque Drive, and Power Steering, and new “Cush- 
ioned Power” Diesels, and many other Towmotor features 
keep upkeep down, you keep most of what you save! 
That's the overwhelming consensus of opinion among 
operating and maintenance men. When you consider origi- 
nal investment, plus cost of operation and maintenance, 
Towmotor handles more tons per dollar! Send today for 
book on TowmoTorque and Power Steering. Tow MOTOR 
Corp., Div. 212, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 





READERS REPORT 


Short-Term View 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on page 128 of the Dec. 
5 issue, In 1953 Dividends, Less Makes 
More, is very timely and brings out 
quite clearly the fact that the stock- 
holder is the forgotten man in the 
financial world today. . 

It is about time that the Treasury 
Dept. saw that Section 102 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is forced upon all 


—(\¢ 
) 


corporations . so that at least 70% 
of their earnings is paid out as dividends 
each year. This would enhance the 
value of the stockholders’ stocks in the 
market place and would gi him a 
much fairer proportion of the earnings. 
Speaking as a stockholder vhat 
we are interested in is earnil today 
and stock values today, not vears 
from now. 
Harotp A. MERRILL 
BOARD OF TRADI 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Depletion Aids Discovery 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of Dec. 5, page 77, vou 
have an article on how a man with 
$500,000 income can put $117,000 in 
oil wells and take out $524.7 rhe 
article intimates that the government 
loses in taxes some $259,00 v the 
man making such an invest t, and 
that the present law is costi fee 
eral government vast am 
money... . 

Oil is very difficult to find 
deal would never be disc« 
were not for the privilege 
off intangible development 
the 274% depletion allowan 
extent that it exceeds cost de 

The public generally ha 
ous conception of the allowa 
to crude oil and gas produ 

CrarE A. STEWART 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
WESTGATE OIL CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wood Preservatives 


Dear Sir: 

The artic le, W ood: Impro 
ture, on page 75 of the Oct 
of BUSINESS WEEK, gives 
picture of the industry, its n 
its problems but no n 
made of a small but growin 
preservatives, whose use exce¢ 
pentachlorophenol in pou 

These preservatives are a 
soluble salt mixtures, which 
into the wood in water s¢ 
chemical reaction then occu! 
the preservative is made 1 


cs 
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ONE HOLE IS “FREE” 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KEL LER Air Tools engineered to industry 


When automobile produc- 
tion was changed from one 
model to the next, the design 
called for three holes instead 
of two in the exhaust mani- 
fold. The extra hole had to be 
drilled at a different angle 
from the other two. 


Instead of making a sep- 
arate operation of drilling the 
extra hole, the tool engineer 
attached a Keller Airfeedrill 
to the dual-spindle drill al- 
ready in use. 

Result: the Airfeedrill made 
the third hole at the same 


time the other two were being 
drilled without any decrease 
in rate of production. Just as 
many manifolds were drilled 
per hour and per day as before, 
so the third hole was “free.” 

Keller Air Tools save time, 
increase production, and re- 
duce costs in so many ways 
for so many manufacturers 
that they deserve your time 
to investigate. 


DRILLS » SCREW DRIVERS + NUT SETTERS »* GRINDERS + RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS « AIR HOISTS + AIRFEEDRILLS 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





AGAIN AND AGAIN we learn where process engineers 
and gage engineers order gages specially designed and 
built when a Federal Catalog Gage, as is, or with slight 
modification, will perform as well and usually better. 
In one instance, the special gage could have been readily 
obtained by adapting a Federal stock catalog gage ( price 
$147.00) plus a modest charge ($45.00) for modifying 
it. — What was the cost of the special gage? — $432.00! 
— That, my friend, is more than twice the cost of the 
modified Federal gage, and it is only one of many 


similar cases. 


Another outstanding example is a customer who 
ordered from various sources an exceptionally large 
number of special gages, many of which proved to be 
unsatisfactory. He could have bought Federal stock 
gages modified to suit his particular needs, with faster 
delivery and a saving of thousands of dollars. 


We've had a lot of gage experience and we'll be glad 
to put it to work for you. Before you start specifying 
special gages, let us know what your process sheets 
require and we'll see what Federal Gages can be modi- 
fied to do the job. Federal Products Corporation, 212 
Eddy Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 








leaching, so that lasting, effective pre- 
servative action can be obtained in all 
except the most severe service 

Treatments with these preservatives 
are economical, and the treated wood 
is clean, odorless and _paintable 
therefore these preservatives are pat 
ticularly applicable for wood to be used 
around the home 

Winstow Il. TlArTroRD 

RESEARCH SUPERVISOR 
MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO AMERICA 
BALTINIORE, MID 


Goodwill, But . . 
Dear Sir: 


The Nov. 28 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
on page 92, Where the Office Buildings 
Are Sprouting Up deals us a bit of 
a blow in the teeth 

We have every feeling of goodwill 
toward our substantially larger com 
petitor, Prudential Insurance Co 
but Pacific Mutual is the insurance 
company that is building headquarters 
in downtown San Francisco 

Francis Mi. Sant 
MANAGER, ADVERTISING & PUBLICITY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


e Sorry. 


Hair of the Dog 


Dear Sir: 

After reading your article on lung 
cancer and smoking {BW —Dec.5’53, 
p58] I was so alarmed that I had to 
smoke thre« cigarettes ti wm my 
nerves 

Honest! 

Merritt INCH 
RENO NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
RENO, NEV 


Unlucky Numbers 


Dear Sir: 

In your story on the game and pet 
business [BW/—Nov.28’53,p78] 
I regret only the statement attributed 
to me that “there are close to 25-million 
dogs in the U.S.” 

The correct figure is 224-million 

Harry MILLER 
DIRECTOR 
GAINES DOG RESEARCH CENTE! 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Dear Sir: 

On page 50 of the Ne ?] issue 
is the statement that over 7,000 mi 
of toll roads are under construction 
Where in the world did vou get that 
figure? Since 7,000 mi. would cross the 
continent twice, it is obviously in 
error 

NAME WITHHELD 


¢QOn checking we find that we did 
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Mystery of the disappearing 
meat loaf 


EAT loaf has one characteristic that is quite 
troublesome to packers. Confidentially, it 
shrinks. When stuffed in conventional casing it 
gradually diminishes in size and weight—and some- 
body is tagged with a loss. 
Today that problem is happily solved with PLIOFILM 
—Goodyear’s tough, moisture-resistant film. 
PLIOFILM heat-seals with a virtually moistureproof 
weld—reducing shrinkage up to 97%. 
By providing a skintight cling, PLIOFILM greatly 
reduces mold growth and sliming. It saves on labor 
costs because it slices easily without shattering — 


GOOD*YEAR 


PACKAGING 
FILM 


doesn’t dull knives. And you can’t beat it for clear, 
sharp, multicolor printing. 


Best of all PLIOFILM is the thriftiest of wraps 
because it goes further, yields more protection per 
pound. 


If you’re packaging meat loaf, liver sausage, boiled 
ham or any product that needs moisture protection, 
it will pay you to investigate PLIOFILM. The 
Goodyear Packaging Engineer can help you design 
a PLIOFILM wrap that’s tailor-made for your prob- 
lem. Write him at Goodyear, Pliofilm Dept. L-6410, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


Good things 
are better in 


3-way protection against air, moisture, 


Pliohiim, a rubber hydrochloride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Oblo 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ —every Sunday ~- ABC Radio Network~THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other Sunday—NBC Ty 





Progress 
at Whiting 


a Bi-Monthly Series by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


Perhaps you feel the way a lot of people 
do about meetings of the board of direc- 
tors of a corporation—that they're neces- 
sary occasions, but oh, so stuffy! If you 
feed that way, you'll be interested and a 
little bit surprised to read about the semi- 
annual meeting of the Whiting Corpora- 
tion directors that was held in New York 
City on November 18. 


The meeting proper was conventional 
enough (I'll tell you about it, further on), 
but following the meeting we held a 
reception for 250 industeiel Yoodere of the 
New York area, at the Barclay Hotel. 
These men are top executives in the fields 
that Whiting serves: railroading, foun- 
dry, Pte ve. processing, materials han- 
dling, aviation and metal working. The 


reception provided an opportunity for 
executives and board members of Whit- 
ing Corporation to meet and chat with 
top management men among our cus- 
tomers and prospects, and to learn first- 
hand what the current thinking is in the 
industries mentioned 


For the most part the reception was quite 
informal, but I took a few minutes at the 
beginning co tell our guests about some 
of the recent product-developments at 
Whiting, like the Trackmobile to switch 
and spot freight cars, and the new con- 
trol system being perfected by Whiting 
engineers which will greatly increase the 
efliciency of electric melting furnaces. 
The general theme of my remarks was 
that Whiting products help industry to 
accomplish big jobs, faster, better and at 
lower cost because every piece of equip- 
ment that we make is designed and per- 
fected by engineers thoroughly experi- 
enced in the field for which the equip- 
ment is built. As other examples of this, I 
referred to a new Whiting wheel-truing 
machine which will be available in the 
future to railroad diesel shops, and the 
highly specialized spray-drying and proc- 


12 


essing equipment now being produced 
by our Swenson Division. 

Our guests also saw a ‘‘glamorized”’ 
presentation of Whiting Loadair, our 
recently developed system for mechan- 
ically parking aircraft flush with airport 
terminal buildings to eliminate delay in 
handling both passengers and baggage. 
The presentation was given by ‘Miss 
Loadair’’ in the person of Miss Martha 
Johns. She won undisputed claim to the 
“title” with a Life Magazine photograph 
which pictured her caught in the —_ 
wash of a departing plane at La Guardia 
Airport. 


This directors’meeting in New York was 
the third “away from home’’ meeting 
we've had. We feel that the practice of 


it 


“Miss Loadair” tells 
her story at Whiting reception 


holding these meetings in the major 
industrial centers has proven to be sound. 
It has made it neenite for us to meet 
hundreds of leading industrialists per- 
sonally, and to familiarize them with 
Whiting 2 mre wm its products, per- 
sonnel and plans for the future. 


Before closing this report, I want co tell 
you about the business meeting which 
preceded the reception. Good news is 
always a pleasure to relate, and I was 
happy to tell the board of directors that 
Whiting’s net profits after taxes amounted 
to $505,961 for the six-month period 
ended October 31, 1953. This is an in- 
crease of 20% over the like period in 1952. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


not fully report the statement on toll 
roads made by H. A Brown, 
editor and publisher of Gasoline Re- 
tailer. He said: “We have over 7,198 
mi. of these roads now under construc- 
tion—especially authorized or proposed 

-and the probability is that before the 
end of the next year this number will 
be doubled.” 


Inness 


Dear Sir: 

. . . In the fine article entitled True 
Engineers, which appeared on page 178 
of the Nov. 21 issue, we would like to 
call to your attention the fact that the 
Minneapolis Federation of Honeywell 
Engineers represents about 1,400 engi- 
neers rather than 750. 

(Mrs.) Maryorie Brimi 
SECRETARY 
MINNEAPOLIS FEDERATION OF 

HONEYWELL ENGINEERS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Which Shoulder? 


Dear Sir: 

On page 38 of your Oct. 24 issue you 
stated: ““The coal industry gets a cold 
shoulder from McKay, the Interior Sec- 
 , 

I'hose of us in the coal industry re 
sent... this reporting of Secretary M« 
Kay’s speech. Far from giving the “cold 
shoulder,” the Secretary, in keeping 
with the dignity of his office and the 
obvious requirements of impartial ad 
ministration of the laws, warmly con 
gratulated — the and 
pointed out that his Department was 
also pledged to help oil and natural 
gas industries. We should expect him 
to make similar statements in speaking 
to meetings of our competitor 

Your statement makes it appear that 
the coal industry had come to the Se« 
retary, eves lowered, hat hand, beg 
ging for favors and subsidi Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, and 
we do believe you could h ive found 
a better approach to reporting on the 
National Coal Conventio1 

V.M 
APPALACHIAN COALS, IN¢ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


coal industry, 


JOHNSTON 


e We agree that Secretary McKay was 
cordial. There is no doubt about that 
But he also went to consid lengths 
in stating that the coal industry, in 
effect, must stand on it vn feet and 
not rely on such things il import 
quotas, or by way of another example, 


revival of the Guffey-Vinson Act 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Strect, New York 36, N. Y 
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TRACKMOBILE 


"Quick Change Artist” 


moves cars like magic ! 


For hundreds of plants the sensational Whiting 
Trackmobile has revolutionized freight car handling 
Traffic men claim it is far more efficient than the 
ordinary switch engine because it travels on track or 
road and can’t be “bottled up.” It handles a variety of 
jobs on different tracks in a matter of minutes. 
The Trackmobile is low in original cost, low in 
operating cost. It speeds up freight car movement— 
reduces demurrage—increases production! 
‘Write :oday for “Reports From The Field” —a 
booklet containing practical information for 
simplifying freight car handling. 
WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and Distributors throughout the world 
The Trackmobile goes right to the job on its Other Whiting products that speed handling and reduce cost 


road wheels—changes to track wheels in 30 - , “4 
seconds. It's now ready to switch, spot or haul. 3 , 


Trambeam Overhead Electric Electric 
Handling Systen | ¢ Chain Hoists Traveling Cranes 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Railroad and Aviation Equipment, 
Swenson Chemical Processing Equipment and Metal-Working Machinery. 





That “more abundant life” 


T WASN’T SO LONG AGO that many Americans 

were pushing for government ownership of 
the means of production. And they'll be at it 
again —‘‘for the good of the workingman” they 
always say so piously. 

Well, how does the workingman get along 
under government ownership, compared to his 
lot with private ownership of business-for-profit? 


In Moscow, in 1953, it takes 25 times as 
long to earn a pound of sugar as it takes 
in New York. 


22 times as long to earn a shirt 


Weaving Machine 
producing worsted fabric 


6 times as long to earn a quart of milk 
for a child 

21 times as long to earn a pound of tea 

11 times as long to earn a cake of soap 


All the words in the world, all the slogans 
and “isms,” can never change those changeless 
facts—the opportunity for profit is the only thing 
which ever improves products and the standard 
of living —the only thing which ever gives the 
efficient workingman more and more of the 
good things of life for less and less work. 

Then why change it, when every change is 
always for the worse. 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, July, 1953 


WARNER 


SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 











ON THE “LIGHTER” SIDE WITH ATLAS PROD 


Light and color are among man’s most useful servants. 


Atlas chemicals, finishes and explosives help to bring them into oe 
Y 


homes and plants in a host of ways. Perhaps these 


4 


versatile materials, and the technical assistance of Atlas 


specialists in applying them, can prove valuable to you, too. 


VINA 
ac 


a, 


Atlas emulsifiers stabilize 


wax" window cleaners 


Polishes that leave a high gloss on windows, mirrors 
and porcelain stay ready to use when they’re made 
with Atlas emulsifiers. These “good mixers’’ produce 
emulsions that won’t separate out in storage. 





ZAPON® finishes cover walls 

with lasting brightness 

Industrial and institutional interiors look better and 
money is saved, when walls are painted with colorful, 
durable ZAFLO® maintenance finishes. In the home, 
appliances and kitchen cabinets are lastingly beautiful 
because of ZAPON enamels used by their manufacturers. 


ROCKMASTER® explosive methods 

speed building of power dams 

Atlas explosives and Atlas-developed ROCKMASTER 
blasting techniques give construction men an efficient 
way to move tons of rock for damming or diverting 
streams to make electrical power. 


ATLAC® polyester resins—for clear, 
bright plastic lamp shades 


Smooth, even light comes through glass-fiber-rein 
forced lamp shades which use ATLAC dry polyester 
resins with the fibers. Easy-to-handle ATLAC resins 
give a high lustre without fiber show-through. 


Serving Industry 
Through Chemistry 


TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hexahydric Alcohols « Surface Active Agents «industrial Explosives 
Industrial Finishes + Laundry Covers + Acids + Activated Carbons 
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SERVICE 


Most of the big auto makers will be out with their new models in 
another few days—and will push output till they get the feel of 1954 sales. 


Manufacturing schedules at major plants now call for a quick jump 
of 30% over recent levels. That points to monthly operations around a 
525,000-car level just as soon as it can be attained. 


They may not make it in January. They have to get bugs out of new 
models. But a fast start would top last January’s 466,000. 


Forecasts lack some of last year’s confidence. Then the industry set 
itself a goal of 6.3-million cars for 1953 (BW—Dec.20’52,p25). 


These days, even a 5'4-million estimate for 1954 sounds fairly rosy. 


A minimum market—to satisfy “normal” scrappage plus growth— 
wouldn’t be far from 414-million in any year. 


But even that isn’t a bedrock guarantee. Economic adversity can force 
some buyers to drive the old car an extra year—and nip market growth. 


Auto sales—new and used—are a major unknown in 1954’s equation. 
aula 
Auto manufacturers are closing out the old year with model change- 
overs, the holidays, and unsold dealer stocks hampering output. 
Yet they are coming mighty close to their 6.3-million-car goal. 


When all results are in, 1953 output of new passenger cars will be 
almost exactly 6,150,000, second only to 6,666,000 in 1950. 


Factory value of cars produced this year probably will climb above 
$9-billion, eclipsing even the 1950 estimate of $814-billion. 

Third best year was 1951 with 5,338,000 cars worth $71!,-billion; 
fourth was 1929 with 4,455,000 selling at the factory for $2.8-billion. 


Big gainers in 1953’s automotive race, of course, have been General 
Motors and Ford. Each added a couple of percentage points to its share 
of the industry’s factory unit sales (GM above 45% and Ford above 25%). 


Chrysler failed by an eyelash to maintain its percentage. Most of 
the independents lost percentagewise, though turning out more cars. 


December was the second poorest month of the year for auto output. 


Yet, even with the return of seasonal patterns, 410,000 cars were made. 
That’s very little under last December’s 418,000 when the month was the 
fourth best of a materials-cramped, government-quotaed year. 


Even fourth-quarter output, at 1.3-million cars, wasn’t bad—although 
a bare three months ago the industry set its sights on 114-million. 


Dealers called the cutback to avoid being smothered. 
— 
Truck production in 1953 hasn’t matched the passenger car tempo. 


Output of commercial vehicles apparently won’t quite reach the 1.2- 
million mark. (The 1,218,000 total in 1952 had been the smallest since 
1946, save for 1949’s final count of 1,134,000.) 


However, the year still ranks high. The only million-truck year before 
World War II was 1941; 1929 and 1937 both fell short of 900,000. 
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Business conditions will, of course, have an even more direct impact 
on 1954 truck output than on passenger car production. Trucks on the 
road will seem newer if haulage needs should slacken. 


(Military takings are a small factor since the cutbacks.) 


_ 9... 
Steel producers are tailoring their production to their customers’ 
cloth; they expect to have some idle capacity in 1954. 
But don’t take the current week’s steel output as representative. 


The industry’s output now is at 67% of rated capacity. That’s down 
from a recent average in the neighborhood of 85%. 


There aren’t any holidays, officially, in steel. When demand is boom- 
ing, no mill cools a furnace unless a breakdown threatens. 

But this year is different. For the first time almost since 1940, there’s 
no great pressure on the steelmakers. They can rest men at Christmas, 
reline furnaces, check inventory without customers screaming. 


That accounts for the present slowdown in steel operations. 


Shortly after the turn of the year, steel gets another setback. 


This will be the annual statistical shuffle. Early each year, steel adds 
up new capacity brought in over the past 12 months. The higher capacity 
figure then becomes official—and output dips percentagewise. 


Thus 2-million tons of steel in any given week at 1953 capacity (117- 
14-million tons annually) is about 8814%. But at the new 1954 capacity 
(perhaps 121-million tons) the same 2-million tons is not quite 86%. 


Many steel operators undoubtedly can operate more efficiently with 
output a few points under the recent highs. Despite obsolete facilities 
retired since 1945, some marginal machines were used in much of 1953. 


But output doesn’t have to sink much below 100% to reach the point of 
maximum efficiency. Many mill men, meanwhile, expect average operations 
for several months to be closer to 80% than to 100%. 


Manufacturing employment, which soared 900,000—or 6%—during 
1952, will end 1953 below its year-earlier level. 

The dip, however, will not be large (maybe 150,000 to 200,000). 

It might be worth noting, nevertheless, that there has been a decline 
of close to half a million since summer. This is in sharp contrast to the 
brisk expansion in the late months of 1952. 


Employment declines have been pretty general in plants manufacturing 
durable goods in recent months. Even ordnance has turned down. 


Most soft-goods lines, however, are about holding up to a year ago. 


There is a notable exception in soft goods, though. Textile mills in 
November had 90,000 fewer employees than a year earlier, and the closely 
allied apparel trade was running a little behind. 
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INS OU 


DRYfooo 


Have you tried Alcoa Activated Alumina ? 


Maybe you think a parched and sun-baked desert is 
dry. Brother, you don’t know what dry means ‘til 
you've tried ALCOA Activaied* Alumina! 


ALCOA Activated Alumina is the “old reliable” in the 
desiccant field. It dries to lower dew points (minus 
100°F and lower) than any other commercial adsorbent. 
It will not swell, soften or disintegrate ... can be used 


over and over again almost indefinitely. 


ALCOA Activated Alumina has wide acceptance as an 
outstanding drying agent. It has simplified processing, 
sped up production, improved product quality for 
hundreds of manufacturers. Its desiccating properties 
are used in the chemical, food, candy, drug, metal, and 
petroleum industries as well as in air conditioning and 
the maintenance of oils, 


If your business requires speedy, efficient dehydrati 
of liquids, vapors or gases, putin a quick call to ALCOA 
or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 


Division, 700-m Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Reg. 1.M., Aluminum Co. of America 


“SEE IT NOW” with Edward R. Murrow 
every Tuesday ... brings the world to your ¢« 
Consult your newspaper for local time and channel, 


Alcoa CO 





y 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Using waterways as highways 
to better steel production 
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“Here, too, come sane > NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


on ape GRANT BUILDING sn PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 




















SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Mich wesul 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. NATIONAL MINES CORP. NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
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AN AWARD 





Awards that foretell your gain 


Chemicals from coal hydrogenation... 


... acclaimed the 1953 Chemical Engineering Achievement! 


IN 1933 Carbide received the first Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Award, This recognized the beginning 
of commercial production of much-needed chemicals 
from petroleum and natural gas—which proved to be 


the beginning of the American petrochemical industry, 


HISTORY REPEATS 
Carbide 
Achievement 


Now, just twenty years later, 
has received the 1953 Chemical Engineering 


Award for 


tion of chemicals from coal by a high pressure hydro- 


“the first successful produc- 


venation process.” 

In minutes, coal becomes gases and liquids rich in 
needed chemicals —‘“one of the major contributions 
in this century to the well-being of us all.” 

Some of these chemicals are used in making plastics, 
synthetic rubber, pharmaceuticals, vitamins, and many 
other things. Others are completely new and hold great 
promise, 


ELecrromet Alloys and Metals 
PyRorax Gas 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, 


und Batteries 


and KRENE Plastics 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include —— 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys PRI 
DyNeEL Textile Fibers 

Prest-O-Live Acetylene 


FOURTH RECOGNITION — Carbide 
time individual recipient of this award. It also is the 
fourth time the people of Carbide have been recog- 


is the first two- 


nized, for they shared in two previous group awards— in 
1943 for synthetic rubber, and in 1946 for atomic energy. 


TRUE SIGNIFICANCE— As in al! Chemica! Engineer- 
ing Achievement Awards, coal hydrogenation was recog- 
nized not as the accomplishment of any one individual 
but as the result of the cooperative efforts of many. 
The people of Union Carbide appre late the rec Og- 
nition of their achievement by the distinguished Com- 
mittee of Award, composed of senior chemical engi- 


neering educators. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORAT/ON 
30 EAST 42ND STREET CC) 17, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


STONE Anti-Freeze 


UNION Carbide 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) | , 244.7 +2444 245.4: 250.1 173.1 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 1,502 11,900 1,956 2,133 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 134,156 +113,145 108,252 134,933 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands)..... $59,031 $55,491 $36,105 $41,226 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 5 ack beemiatd 8,896 8,661 8,416 8,280 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... + 6,250 6,225 6,259 6,611 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) ‘ 1,367 1,546 1,658 1,745 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) = 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) % ( ‘ ( + 30% 


Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 22 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 409.4 409.0 399.1 404.6 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... iheeas 83.0 $3.5 $3.7 93,1 ++73,2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 100) ; 95.9 95.5 93.0 85.0 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U. 8. BLS, 1947-49 100) , 141.5 +141.4 1141.4 130.6 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) hat ae $30.00 $30.67 $34.83 °*°$42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E& MJ, Ib.) ++29.985¢  29.985¢ 29.930¢ 24.500¢  14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.38 $2.38 $2.36 $2.44 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) . Feteroae 32.566 32.56¢ 32.84¢ 32.70¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) $2.12 $2.12 # # $1.5] 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard © Poor’s). . . 7. 196.8 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, _ Moody’ is: 3.73% 3.73% 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) c 24% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ..............00e0e008 A: 55,159 53,697 56,566 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. .. . Oe pee 1.A. 80,386 80,540 79,977 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks N.A. 23,081 23,377 =. 23,423 Ss + #9,299 
' U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,668 32,605 33,396 ++49,879 
. Total federal reserve credit outstanding 26,681 26,487 27,039 23,883 


Latest Preceding Yeor 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month Ago Average 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing. . $71.02 $71.73 $70.28 $43.82 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec, 19, 1953. ++ Fstimate. + Insufficient trading to establish a price 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. + Revised. N. A. Not Available at press time 
# Date for Latest Week’ on each series on request, 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 
SPOT UNEMPLOYMENT: ON THE RISE. Though 


it's not conspicuous in the national figures, the end 


YOUNG FIRM GETS HELP FROM OLDER HEADS. 
Both staff of teenagers and adult advisers find a lot 


of the boom is showing in many spots with major to learn in a Junior Achievement company...p. 30 


plant layoffs and buying cuts 
A BRIEFING ON THE DEFENSE BUDGET. Gambling 


NEW YEAR'S: NO WHITE TIES. There'll be less 
public cavorting this year; more people will go to 
house parties—-or church 


WESTINGHOUSE GIVES IT AWAY. 
turns over half-finished glass plant to State of 
Arkansas after deciding to stick with present sup- 


Company 


CALIFORNIA DEAL. Sale of federal Central Valley 
Project is in the talk stage, with strong backing 


on eased world tensions, the Administration has 
suddenly moved to cut faster on defense than it 
had figured 


STADIUM SOLD. Everybody seems to win in N. Y. 
Yankees’ sale and leaseback deal p. 33 


MOSCOW: READY TO TALK? Signs point that 
way~—-especially on atomic and territorial ques- 


from state groups 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


TO PLEASE THE RUSSIAN CON- 
SUMER. Shifting their policy, Soviet 
bosses are trading strategic materials 
for Western European consumer 
goods-—-with no strings attached. p. 68 


SWISS WATCHES AND JU. S&S. 
TRADE. The watch tariff case is com- 
ing up again—-with the accent on 
possible aniitrust angles p. 70 


Business Abroad Briefs....... p. 71 


FINANCE: 


INSURANCE BOOMS~—BUT EARN. 
INGS LAG. New policy sales spear- 
head the climb as total assets head 
for a record year, but federal taxes 
take the punch out of net earn 
ings p. 58 
STATE ACCIDENT LAW IS FULL OF 
TEETH. Bite of North Carolina's new 
safety statute is in its ironbound lia 


bility provisions p. 60 


Finance Briefs p. 62 


LABOR: 


CLOSER TO AFL-CIO MERGER? The 
no-raiding truce, still to be signed by 
individual unions, could pave the 
way for unity--especia'ly in light of 
mounting pressures for a merger.p. 74 


THE LABOR ANGLE: Setback on the 
Waterfront p. 75 


“DRY FORCES ARE STILL TRYING. 
But they're tugging against an anti- 








Page 
Business Outlook ............ 17 


Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 


Personal Business 
The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 


Readers Report. . 








prohibition committee of unions and 
companies in the business. It's a 
striking example of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation p. 76 


NEW TOOL FOR, ARBITRATORS. 
William Waite whisks out his camera 
to help settle job-rating hassles at 
Brown & Sharpe.... p. 78 


NLRB AND REDS. Court ruling gets 
National Labor Relations Board off 
the hook on leftist questions but 
points up need to settle responsi- 
bility .. p. 79 


BOE TUNED. oc cccccesecsesons p. 80 


MARKETING: 


PUTTING SAFEWAY IN THE RIGHT 
PLACES... President Lingan Warren 


makes a ritual of a daily conference 
on the crucial question of store loca- 
tions p. 90 


COURTS AND FTC SOFTEN ANTI 
TRUST. Du Pont and Maico cases will 
make it harder for antitrusters to win 
monopoly and exclusive-dealing de 
cisions p. 100 


Marketing Briefs 


THE MARKETS: 


RAILS STILL ON DOWNGRADE. 
They've taken the booby prize in the 
rally since mid-September p. 72 


PRODUCTION: 


A CHEMICAL JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES. 
Now that there’s some hydrazine to 
spare for nonmilitary experimenta- 
tion, company labs are hurrying to 
explore the fuel’s many potentiali 
ties p. 43 


STANDARDIZATION of NATO mili 
tary equipment begins, as five coun 
tries agree on a_e standard-size 
cartridge for small arms p. 47 


THE PRODUCTION PATTERN: Slide 
Rules and Executive Posts p. 48 


Production Briefs 
NEW PRODUCTS 
New Products Briefs........... p. 56 
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Serving Commerce 
Around the World 


Bank of America offers you credit facilities and direct represen- 
tation in the world’s great trade centers . . . plus up-to-the-minute 
information collected and evaluated by our officers traveling in 
al] parts of the world. For information write Bank of America, 
International Banking Department, 304 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, California...or our branch or representative nearest you. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST A"2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


eeeeveveveeveeeeeseeee eee ee SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES eee © ee © eee ewrveeeeveeeee 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London « Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama * Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok » Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City + Milan « Paris + Zurich * Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 


COPYRIGHT 1969, BANK OF AMERICA 





S/S i k N EST Z WE j a and a speed — when loaded — of better than 14 
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knots. And...she’s 100% Texaco-lubricated. It’s 
newest giant of the M. A. Hanna Company fleet, easy to see why Texaco was the natural lubrica 
is the largest vessel ever to be built on the Great tion choice for her owners — they’ve had fine per 
Lakes. She’s 690 ft. overall...has a 70 ft. beam formance from Texaco Marine Lubricants for a 
++.@ Cargo-carrying capacity of 21,750 tons... long, long tizne. 


Tue above is just one of many examples of benefits gained through 

the use of superior Texaco Products and the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. Texaco can help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. One Agreement of Sale 

is all that is necessary to supply all your plants. For details, call 

the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Spot Unemployment: on the Rise 


@ It doesn't show up heavily in the national figures, 


but many localities are feeling the end of the boom. 


@ There have been a lot of major plant layoffs. 


The government and consumers have cut their buying from 


industry; industries from each other. 


@ This has created local pockets of unemployment 


that have some city officials seriously worried. 


The national statistics on uncinploy- 
ment—like most of the other business 
statistics these days—paint a picture of 
a healthy economy slowly settling down 
from the levels of a great boom (BW 
—Dec.19°53,p25). Unemployment _ is 
rising a little, but few of the govern 
ment’s experts would call the increas« 
alarming. 

“Alarming” is a word you hear more 
often in local government circles. Over 
the past month, newspapers have re- 
ported a steady procession of major 
plant lovafts. These layoffs, in perspec 
tive, probably indicate nothing more 
frightening than an end of the boom 
coupled with normal seasonal causes. 
But to the particular localities in which 
the layoffs have occurred, they have 
seemed much more serious than that. 
In some areas, they have caused enough 
unemployment to worry local officials 
seriously. 

Spot uncmplovment shows up hazily, 
if at all, in the national statistics. But 
it can be important nationally—cither 
by threatening to spread, or by point 
ing up weak spots in the general eco 
nomic structure. To find out how bad 
spot unemployment is at the end of 
1953, where it is, and what it means, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters this week can 
vassed towns and cities all over the 
country. 
¢ Report—Thev found all degrees of 
scriousness, and all degrees of official 
worry over the future. Generally, the 
degree of worry depends on the cause 
of the unemployment: 

Seasonal unemployment 1s 
the least worrisome, because local off 
cials ‘and citizens are fairly used to it 
ind can expect it to end with the sea 
son. An example is the current unem 
ployment figure of 85,000 for the De 


probably 


troit metropolitan area. That's a big 
figure—5% of the total labor force in 
the area. But the big reason behind it 
is the auto industrv’s annual model 
changeover. When the auto makers are 
ready to change their production facili- 
ties from one vear’s models to the next 
vear’s, they lay off workers. When they 
are ready to start production again, thes 
hire workers back. 

Temporary unemployment results 
from nonseasonal causes that are ex- 
pected to go away sooncr or later. Such 
a cause might be a strike, a plant fire, 
or a season of unfavorable weather. In 
the area of Richmond, Va., for instance, 
about 1,000 tobacco processing workers 
have been laid off. The reason behind 
that is a drought that has cut the Vir 
ginia tobacco crop; processing plants 
have not had enough work to keep 
operating at normal December levels. 

Long-term uncmployment is the most 
worrisome. An example is the employ 
ment picture among Towa farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers: In 2] farm 
equipment companics, employment 
dropped from 15,500 to 14,700 be 
tween October of last vear and October 
of this year. The reason is lagging sales 
to farmers. And behind that are some 
causes that don’t seem likely to dis 
appear quickly: (1) The farmer’s buying 
power is dwindling; (2) he is nervous 
about his financial future; and (3) he 
stocked up on equipment during the 
lush vears after World War II, and 
can make do on that without too much 
trouble. 
¢ Other Factors—Much of the spot 
unemployment in the U.S. today is of 
this long-term varicty. It’s caused by a 
lowdown of buying—by the govern 
ment, by consumers, or by other indus 
tries. 


When a company folds up as a result 
of such causes, or closes a plant, or lays 
off a big block of workers, it doesn't 
necessarily mean personal tragedy for 
those particular workers. Many of them 
—especially the highly skilled ones—will 
be back at work elsewhere within a 
weck or so. What it does mean, and 
what worries local employment officials 
is that there are that many fewer job 
available for the area’s labor force. 

Luckily, a compensating effect shows 
up when the competition for jobs get 
really keen: The labor force begins to 
shrink. Housewives, and the old 
young on the extreme ends of labor’ 
age scale, simply decide to stop werk 
ing. To loosen things up even mor 
many workers pack up and head for 
greencr ficlds when they find them 
sclves in a local pocket of unemplo 
ment. 
¢ Panorama—Still, things can get tough 
for those who stav in the labor force, 
and who stay where they are geographi 
cally. Here’s a quick look around the 
country, at some’of the cities where un 
employment seems most serious locally 
or most significant nationally 

Milwaukee: ‘The Wisconsin State 
Employment Service reports unemploy 
ment in Milwaukee County as about 
16,000. A vear ago, the figure was about 
6,000. In January, 1954, the employ 
ment service guesses, it may reach 20 
000. Lavoffs have been — scattered 
among many industries. Breweries are 
laving off for seasonal caus Inte 
national Harvester Co. (farm machin 
crv) began laying off workers in August 
eventually halved its Milwaukee plant’: 
work force of nearly 5,200. It 
called some workers, but not 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. is “‘temporaril 
curbing production in its auto plants 
“to keep in step with the current 
market.” 

Houston is bothered bi 
the ordnance industry and in 
ture-supported businesses. Ordnance 
layoffs are duc to lower government 
spending; agriculture industries—espe 
cially makers of fertilizer and insecti 
cides—are faring poorly because of th 
four-vear-old drought in the Southwest 
Employment officials talk nervously of 
an ordnance plant in the small town of 
Texarkana that laid-off 5,000 employe 
in one fell swoop. The lavoff affected 


and 
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cutbacks i 
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just about family in the town. 

New York reports that unemploy 
ment has been higher this year than 
im 1952 through every simce 
July. Small tov, doll fac 
tories have laid off workers by the hun 
dreds. Principal culprit: tough competi 
tion from imports. ‘The ipparel busi 
ness is having a hard time because of 
unseasonably weather, though 
some laid-off workers have been recalled 
for the 

Boston: 


cvcr’ry 


month 
game, and 


Warin 


heavy Christmas season 
shoes are sell 
ing badly throughout New England 
U.S. Rubber Co 6,500-worker foot 
wear division at Naugatuck, Conn., last 
week laid off 300 workers, and now 
plans to shut down completely for two 
weeks. Massachusetts unemplovment 
insurance claims rose almost 50% be 
tween October and November 
Columbus, Ohio, reports that claims 
for jobless pay have increased 35% in 
the past four weeks, and are 
what they last December 
Officials say layoffs are “quite signifi 
cant’ of so many industries in 
volved. Columbus’ list of hardest-hit 
tvpifies two of the major 
causes of spot unemployment today 


lextiles and 


now 24 
times wer 
because 


industries 


Felevision and shoes are doing poorly 
slowed down 
their buying; auto parts and steel, be 
industries have slowed down their 
buving from each other 

Salt Lake City blames much of its 
unemployment—double the figure for 
last vear at this time—on the slash in 
federal spending. About 18 months ago, 
one official estimates, there were 32,000 
people drawing pay from Washington 
in the Salt Lake City area. Now, there 
ire under 23,000 on the federal pay 
roll 

Philadelphia: Biggest lavoff in the 
irea so has) ~=obeen) «announced by the 
Pennsylvania RR, which plans to “fur- 
lough” a total of 7,200 employees by 
Jan. 15. About 2,000 will be track 
and right-of-way maintenance men, who 
are laid off every winter. Most of the 
rest are workers. ‘The railroad 
blames a fall-off in its freight business 
¢ Bright Spots—Despite all these lay 
offs, few cities report any signs of acute 
distress. Most of them say unemploy 
ment today is lower than it was in the 
recession of 1949. Some of them ex- 
pect things to pick up in the spring, 
when the big winteradled industries 
principally get back fo 
work again 

And almost all of them emphasize 
that the winter's lavofts are 
compensated—at least for a few weeks 
by a Christmas rise m= store 
and post ofhee employment. This 
Christmas employment probably keeps 
manv off the relicf rolls—and it also 
prevents vearend spot unemployment 
from showing up as heavily as it might 
in the national statistics. With Christ 


because consumers have 


Calis 


construction 


SC isonal 


scason il 
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mas over, unemployment figures may 
take a jump both locally and nationally 
¢ Selection—Nobody knows for sure 
whether this spot unemployment will 
grow deeper, or gradually iron itself 
out. Some employment ofhcials figure 
that there are factors strong enough to 
prevent unemployment from becoming 
As long 
as there’s no nationwide recession, they 
sav, cach area takes care of itself com 
fortably cnough 

Cleveland provides a good cxample 
Of about 5,000 people laid off in the 


too serious im any isolated areca 


New Year's: 


Maybe TV did it. 
Anyhow more of them 


have 
Many of 

imply 
iddition, 


past two months soughly half 
been women factory 
them arc housewives, and ma 
drop out of the labor force. In 
the influx of 
slowed the peopl 
otherwise have come to Cl 
ing for work 
where work ts casicr to get. O 
that, there’s an indication that 
workers have migrated out ( 
land. The result has been a 

ess in which Cleveland’s lab« 
other 


worker! 


out-of-town workers has 
down might 
id. look 
have decided inca 
t p ot 
paid-off 
lev 
pros 


urplus 
has been absorbed by 


No White Ties 


Maybe people are settling down. 
this year will celebrate at house 


parties or in church—not at night spots. 


With a determined air of gaicty and 
a half-warm highball, the U.S. next 
Thursday might will officially note the 
cntrance of 1954 

The celebrations, for the most part, 
won't be much different: There will be 
the usual number of fallen bodics, the 
broken glassware, the cozy corners filled 
with cozy girls, the distraught wives. 
Like most tribal ;, New Year's Eve 
partying has become pretty much 
routine. 
eit Changes—Nevertheless, as the 
country lived through Christmas this 
weck, there were certain changes from 
the past in the way it was warming up 
for New Year's. For thing, the 
prospective partygoers were by no means 
an overwhelming majority. In many 
cities, people said they planned to go 
to church—to  watch-night 
Others, like a man in Cincinnati, said 
they were simply going “‘to sit in front 
of the television set and watch 
stupid people in ‘Times Square.” 

I'ven among those with a party gleam 
in their eves, there seemed a difference. 
While there were 
eager to cavort, there were fewer who 
seemed willing to do it in public. Only 
i handful said they were going out to 
night clubs or hotels. More talked about 
parties with friends or with the family 
“We alwavs have some of do,” 
remarked one midwesterner. “Just the 
family—and the family doctor.” 
e An Age Passes—In city after city, as 
BUSINESS WEEK checked on premedi 
tated hilarity this week, the pattern was 
one of less public celebrating 

There were various explanations for 
it: costs, baby-sitting problems, trafhc 
safetv crackdowns, the competition of 
'V, pressure from private clubs for 
members to do their reveling at the 
club. In a more philosophical vein, 
one veteran night-life columnist offered 
the thought that ‘the age of foolish 


OMe 


SCTVICCS. 


those 


many who were 


sort 


\ man feel vcar- 
ing a paper hat and tooting horns when 
all he really wants is another drink.” 
Certainly, that as 
parties go inside, they be 
sober. ‘The may not b great, 
but where there is drinking t 
we remains unpressive. ‘The 
nificant change seems to be that 
ing number of pcople don't 
parties at all. They cither sit 
or gather for a 


ness has passed 


there is no sign 
more 
HOISC 
callon 


home 
nondrinking 
the church or club type 

In Salt Lake City, for 
newspaper started a survey sho 
midnight last vear to see h 
were celebrating the evening 
ect had to be called off aft 
phone calls. Four of the 
porters phoned were routed 

and were somewhat | 
lighted at the 
press. 

“Fither people are losing t 
get out and raise a little dust 
television +s keeping them | 
Salt Lake Citv Police Chief | 
Sanford. “At anv rate, w 
traffic, fewer partics that 
hand, and fewer drunks.” 
¢ Still Good Business—Al! 
sccm to point to a decidedh 
New Year's for the 
conspicuous whoopee—th 
and hotel 
doesn’t seem to be the cas« 

I'rue, 
holiday have been no great 
cral cities—Akron and Phoenix 
meng them-—report reser 
ning 15% to 20% 
One of the Alban 
resorted to soliciting busin 
try to linc up parties. Yet 
cities sav advance business | 
can be expected—which m 
up to last vear’s standard 


In New York, the outlool for a 


chance to 


men 
Owners manag 


idvance reservation 


Ariz., 
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behind 
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scllout, perhaps the best night in years. 
The big Latin Quarter is completely 
tied up for an RCA party. The smaller 
Celebrity Club is sold out to several 
companies. ‘Thus with more than 1,000 
scats off the market, space in other 
spots is at a premium. It’s the first 
break in what has been a prolonged 
sicge of bad business for the club 
OWNCTS 

Like New York, Chicago’s clubs 
have had a dismal fall season. Never 
theless, they say they are selling out 
for New Year's Eve. (Local column 
ists suspect there may be a portion of 
propaganda in this.) Other cities, where 
nightspots are fewer, say they see no 
real change from last year—about the 
same prices, about the same crowds 


Only one or two think that trafic will 
be badly off, and that the general busi- 
ness slowdown is to blame for it. 

¢ Fewer Spots—W .th more people cele- 
brating at home, why aren't night clubs 
and hotels suffering morc? 

The answer to this apparent paradox 
scems to lie in the fact that there are 
fewer spots around for the fewer people 
who want to go to them. Night-club 
business, in general, has been poor for 
much of the postwar period. ‘The mor- 
tality rate has been high. In Phila- 
delphia, where there were a dozen or so 
good downtown clubs before the war, 
there are now only about half that 
many. The crowds may be smaller, but 
fewer places have to make their living 
out of them. 


Westinghouse Gives It Away 


Last 
Corp. handed over to the State of Ar- 
kansas a nearly completed glass plant 
(above )—lock, stock, and barrel, with no 
strings attached. The presentation came 


weck, Westinghouse Electric 


shortly after Westinghouse had an 
nounced that it would not complete the 
proposed $6-million plant near Het 
Springs. The gift includes a 31-acre 
industrial site plus a virtually completed 
building with about 100,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 

The glass plant originally was 
planned to feed Westinghouse’s lamp 
division plant at Little Rock, 60 miles 
away. Developments in the glass indus 
try, however, led Westinghouse execu 
tives to the conclusion that they could 
get glass from normal existing sources 
as efficiently and satisfactorily as they 
could produce it themselves, and that 
completion of the plant could not be 
economically justified. ‘The trade read 
that to mean that Westinghouse’s 
threat to build its own glass factory had 
the effect of reducing glass suppliers’ 
prices. The trade also points out that 
the management of the lamp division 
changed after the plant was started 
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IF. M. Sloan, manager of Westing- 
house’s lamp division, says the gift was 
inspired by the early December trip of 
Gov. Francis Cherry of Arkansas to 
New York to speak to castern indus 
trialists on the advantages of locating 
industries in Arkansas. Another factor, 
according to Sloan, was the excellent re- 
ception and cooperation given Westing- 
house by the Hot Springs community 
and “our desire that it still may benefit 
from whatever contribution this plant 
would have made to the vigorous indus 
trial growth of the state.” 

In any case, Westinghouse figures the 
gift isn’t a total loss to the company. It 
had put only about $750,000 into the 
plant. Some of that represents machin 
cry, which is not included in the gift, 
and the company can now take a hefty 
tax write-off on the rest. And as a good- 
will gesture, the gift will compensate 
for the prospective 500 new jobs that 
never did materialize. 

The state hopes it will be able to get 
another industry to take over the site. 
Since it is near the bauxite-rich Arkansas 
hills, officials think one of the alumi 
num companies would be a natural 


California Deal 


Sale of federal Central 
Valley Project to California 
is in talk stage, with strong 
backing from state groups. 


There may not be a chance in a 
million that the federal government 
would, or could, “‘sell the TMVA"—de 
spite the publicity given to the idea 
since President Eisenhower bracketed 
TVA and “creeping socialism.” But 
there’s one sale of a federal project 
that may be in the offing—a project 
that rates high with Westerners, too 
California’s $500-million Central Val 
ley Project. 

In fact, it’s because the CVP’s irriga 

tion, flood control, and power develop 
ments stand so high with Californians 
that the state is in the market to buy 
it lock, stock, and barrel—or more ac 
curately, dam, power plant, and canal 
Powerful interests in California are 
backing state ownership, and state off 
cials are acting under a directive of 
the state legislature in negotiations 
¢ Progress—Right now, California 
spokesmen and Bureau of Reclamation 
officials, with Sccretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay’s approval, are getting 
down to figures. A memorandum was 
signed after a discussion in Washing 
ton last month. The federal officials 
agreed to furnish data for figuring 
CVP’s present worth. Representatives 
of the California Water Project Author 
ity agreed to make the present-worth 
computations and to submit tentative 
swale conditions. 
e Why?—State ownership has the back 
ing of such groups as the California 
State Chamber of Commerce and Cali 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation 

A 1902 federal law provision pr 
venting sale of CVP water to farms 
of over 160 acres (320 acres for married 
couples) has aroused a storm: Califor 
nians sav it aimed at land speculation 
in newly opened desert and 
should not apply to land already culti 
vated. Some California farms in need 
of CVP water comprise thousands of 
acres under corporate ownership 

Other reasons: fear that low federal 
power charges might jeopardize CVP’ 
financial stability; hope that revenues 
would help to finance irrigation cost: 
e Hurdles—A deal is in the works, but 
not yet in the bag. Federal dollars 
($470-million) have already into 
CVP, and Congress would have to be 
convinced on the price offered. The 
federal government would also require 
assurance that all authorized units of 
CVP would be completed. Secretar 
McKay is going along it thi tage 
but is said to have many doubt 
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BOARD MEETING of Custom 


Adult advisers (standing) are C. C 


30 


Products Co., a Junior Achievement teenage outfit. 


lippet (left) for finance, and J. FE. Walker, sales. 


tom Prodiicts 


BOW TIES are main item of Ci 


Here adviser Walker watches as the youthful 


product. In 


A STEAM IRON furbishes th 


rear, Walker watches process \duilt executives 


Youn 


Early this week the Cust luct 
Co., of Cleveland. w mad 
to fill the last of its Cl der 


All three sewing macl 
ming All hands—that 
and five ofhicers—turn 
pany s output of bow ti 

Small wonder, too. C1 
had found itself with 
for six dozen t 


the company had been 
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officers and workers stretch finished products on THE TREASURER posts his report on blackboard before the meeting. Production 
display cardboards. adviser J. L. Collens (right) watches kids tying loose ends of thread. 






maintain guidance throughout as the kids lean COMPANY OFFICERS sell ties to customer-stockholder Howard Ruben (left), seiz 


facts of business life. the occasion to sell five shares of stock (50¢ a share) to shopper who stepped in 
normal two-hour-a-week production © teenagers a preview of the problems of im human relations—the kind mon 
schedule. Now the staff, who are also adult business. JA started in 1919, be- can’t buy,” he says, adding that a man 


stockholders, scented a profits melon to + came national in 1942. overcompartmented in a big compan 
be cut over and above its 10¢-an-hour © Guidance—A key feature of the pro- can get a new appreciation of over-al 
regular wages. gram is adult advice. Its sponsors beat problems from his JA experien 

(he bustle at Custom Products was the woods for executives who will give ¢ One Year—Custom Products is rea 
duplicated at most of the 1,500 other — time to help steer the teenage industrial sonably typical of the whole JA setup 
Junior Achievement companies in the — coracles. The work helps the executives, ach company has a corporate life of 
country, 80 of them in the Greater too, according to George Rounds, sales one year. The first step is to find a 


Cleveland area. Their whole operation manager of Industrial Rayon and a JA group of 10 to 15 youngsters who can 
is an industry-supported program to give adviser. “It gives you a practical course get together the same ever cach 
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weck. For Custom Products they were 
recruited from Cleveland high schools. 

Keliance Electric Co. made the adult 
contribution to Custom Products. Gen- 
cral purchasing agent C. C. ‘Tippet 
volunteered to advise on finance; engi- 
neer J. L. Collens supervised produc- 
tion; and John EK. Walker 
watched over selling. These three, with 
250 other Cleveland volunteers, took a 


vale srl 


one-day course in how to get along with 
the kids, and how JA is run 

The advisers decided that Custom 
Products would confine itself to two 
products: the narrow bow ties dear to 
the young, and stainless steel watch- 
bands 

Then it was up to the kids to raise 
$100 iprtil As nearly 
Custom Prod- 
tock at 50¢. 
can own no 
shares cach. ‘The rest 
outsiders (preferably po- 
tential customer with the same 
share maximum. ach 
its own wage 


the necessary 
always in JA companies 
ucts issued 200 shares of 
Members of the 
than five 


company 
mor 
are sold to 
hive 
company fixes 
SC al . 
¢ Expenses—There are a few 
penses: $2 for from the na 
tional JA organization, S5 for a kit of 
stock certificates forms, book 
keeping paraphernalia, and JA labels to 
products Besides 
this, Cue h COMMPanny mist pas T¢ nt for 
office and production space in the local 
JA center, must pay for the use of ma 
chines, and must buy materials through 
normal business channel 

Officers are elected at the first organ 
izing batch 
must be selected at midyear to spread 
the executive round. Right 
Merle Hlorewitz is president of 
Custom Products, Bob Heiner is 
president, Steve Hinds is treasurer 

Custom Products hit a snag at the 
stert because none of the girls was ex 
perienced at the sewing machine. The 
wife of adviser Walker volunteered to 
help out there—she's been helping at it 
every week since. Average production 
has been three dozen ties at cach weekly 
session. ‘The kids became so excited 
over them that the wristband end of the 
business has suffered. Still they've 
five or six dozen of the bands 
¢ The Margin—Custom Products sells 
its tics for $1.25 retail, $7 a dozen at 
wholesale. ‘The watchbands have been 
reduced to $1.50 retail. Since both prod 
ucts cost about 30¢ per item to produce, 
the company has high hopes of cutting 
a melon come liquidation time if sales 
hold up. 

Not all JA companies reach that 
happy state, though most of them are 
able to pay off their stockholders. About 
20° of all the companies fail. Oddly, 


basic ex 
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he placed on the 


mectings, though a new 
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the managers of JA think that the kids 
in Companies that fail learn at least as 
much as those 


ful 


who have been success 
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CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 


met with 











the President (extreme right) last 


A Briefing on the Defense 


President Eisenhower's Administra 
tion has suddenly decided to gamble on 
4 steady improvement im world ten 
sions, and wall cut defense faster than 
it had previously planned to do. ‘That 
was the most startling single tact to 
come out of Eisenhower's policy meet 
ings with Congressmen (picture) last 
week. 

This week the Defense Dept 
cast military spending in the fiscal year 
1954-1955: about $35S-billion. ‘This is 
$5-billion less than the spending pro 
gram of about $43-billion anticipated 
for fiscal 1954, which ends next June 30. 
¢ Shift—Up until a little over a week 
wo, the feeling had been that the 
Defense Dept. would present a spend 
ing program of about $40-bilhon for 
fiscal 1955. According to top Pentagon 
civilians, it would take that to continue 
defense programs already in force and 
begin to reduce manpower over the 
next 1S months Any deeper cut 
Pentagon officials said—would hit too 
much muscle and raise a storm of pro 
tests from the gencrals and admirals. 
Indeed, the reduction to $40-billion 
had already been tough to work out 
with the uniformed brass 

But that was all before the defense 
budget went to the White House. On 
Dec. 12, at a three-hour conference at 
tended by the President and top de 
fense and budget officials, the defense 
over m 


fore 


spending program was gonc 








detail and squeezed more. On D 15, 
the revised estimates wer ited to 
the National Security Cé Next 
day the defense program prin 
cipal subject of the Presi veckh 
Cabinet mecting. Congr | leaders 
finally came in for bricfing at the three 
dav conferences that ended Saturday 
¢ Opportunity—The defer rogram 
offers the only hope the | lent and 
his fiscal advisers have of r Clos 
to a balanced budget—a political prom 
ise that the President int to keep 
And last week, it turned out t about 
the only major arca in wh the Presi 
dent could get down to fact th the 
Congressmen 

Congressional insiders White 
Ilouse conferences wer vell 
executed military demonstration Ihe 
President was still the fing 
his aides and licutenant najor 
mission: how to win in 1954 with a 
dynamic, progressive program 

Proublesonx specif till 
ahead: how to handle ‘Taft-Hartley re 
visions, extension of farm p ipports, 
trade legislation, debt limit state 
hood for Hawai, taxes, and | rights 

Che detailed recommen ill 
come later as Eisenhowe: end 


ing programs to Capitol [11 
The President was able, though, to 

talk authoritatively on I 

budget. 

¢ Blankets—One 


' a 


budget tegory of 
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week, 





Speaking authoritatively, he gave them... 


Budget 


the defense program that will be cut is 
maintenance and operations. This 1s 
the moncy that’s set aside to run the 
military bases, feed and clothe troops, 
provide facilities, and the like. It in- 
cludes virtually all of the military’s soft 
goods procurement. 

A cut of up to a half million men in 
uniform between now and mid-1953 
is going to allow for a big cut in pay 
and allowances—and perhaps an even 
bigger one in maintenance and opera 
tions. The military will have to buy 
fewer uniforms, blankets, towels, food, 
fucl, personal equipment, and services. 
What's more, having been buying at a 
rate to mect the needs of 3.5-million 
men and then some, the military can 
now coast along for a vear or more until 
the reduced manpower cats up the sur 
plus in the pipeline or now on order 

In addition, the Pentagon has passed 
along orders that the services should dig 
into mobilization stockpiles for such 
items as they can, rather than come up 
for new money a vear or so hence. Stock- 
piles will be replaced when inventories 
gct too low. 
¢ Building—Another big area of spend 
ing reduction will be in construction. 
Right now the military has about $4 
billion in construction funds on the 
books. But contract letting—new obli- 
gations—since the first of this fiscal year 
has been running at an average of only 
about $100-million a month 
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Procurement and production will 
also be off, but not sharply. Aircraft 
expenditures, peaking during 1954 at 
$5.3-billion, will gradually drop off to 
a maintenance level of around $7-bil- 
lion to $8-billion by 1957. In the mean- 
time, guided missile procurement, now 
at about $1.5-billion, will gradually 
climb, along with electronics. Ammu- 
nition, tanks, motor vehicles, and ship 
construction will drop materially be- 
tween now and 1957. 

I'here’s more to the military budget 
slicing, though, than just corner cut- 
ting. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
worked out a plan for doing over the 
services so that they are built around 
aviation. ‘This means a big cut in oper- 
ating and procurement costs for the 
Army and Navy. 
¢ New Plank—The $5-billion reduction 
of military expenditures has gone over 
well with the legislators. It gives them 
a solid plank to campaign on. GOP 
campaigners will be able to show their 
constituents how the Republicans have 
been able to cut military spending by 
more than $8-billion in just two vears. 
¢ Reality—Luckily for the average Con- 
gressman, he won't have to explain the 
troubles the military is going to have in 
meeting the program. ‘The Pentagon is 
already straining to get down to the 
$41.7-billion the GOP revisions allowed 
it this fiscal vear. With half of fiscal 
1954 over, military spending is running 
about $300-million over the correspond- 
ing period for fiscal 1953—and that was 
a $43.6-billion vear. Spending will come 
down some in the next few months, but 
the betting is that the military will 
actually spend $1.3-billion more in fis- 
cal 1954 than had been figured on. 
¢ Muscle—The defense planners are 
going to run into trouble again next 
fiscal vear in trying to make the cuts 
without hurting muscle. Though the 
official line from Wilson on down is 
that no combat forces will be elimi- 
nated, insiders just don’t see how it can 
be done. They cite the case of the 
Army, for example: Right now total 
Army strength is about 1.5-million 
men. This was scheduled to drop by 
80,000 between now and June 30. 
Then Wilson ordered an additional 
10% cut by mid-1955. ‘That got upped 
last weck to somewhere around 18% 
by the same date, with prospects of 
more later on. Sop the Army will wind 
up with about 1.2-million men toward 
late 1955, and even less by 1957. 

Actually, the Army has only about 
600,000 men in the combat category, 
with the rest in service—or noncombat- 
forces. Army men point out that it’s 
just plain impossible to cut the hoped 
for numbers of men out of the service 
forces alone. Combat troops would 
have to come down, too, and that 
means muscle. 


Stadium Sold 


N. Y. Yankees’ sale and 
leaseback deal seems to have 
been profitable for everyone 
involved in it. 


A deal in which everybody gain 
and nobody loses—with the possible ex 
ception of Uncle Sam. That's the 
it seems to work out in a complicated 
series of transactions through which th 
New York Yankces sold ind leased bach 
Yankee Stadium. Step by step, her 
what happened 
eDel Webb - (BW—Dec.12’ 
p136) and Dan Topping, sole owners of 
the stock of New York Yankees, Inc 
liquidated the corporation and formed 
a partnership to operate the busines 
¢ Topping and Webb sold Yan 
kee Stadium and the ball park of the 
Yankees’ Kansas City farm team, along 
with the land on which both stand 
to a corporation formed by Arnold M 
Johnson and associates. The price wa 
$64-million; of which $3.6-million was 
in cash and $2.9-million is cov 
mortgage. 
¢ The Johnson corporation sold 
the land on which Yankee Stadium 
stands—but not the stadium itself—to 
the Knights of Columbus for $24-mil 
lion, immediately leased it back for 
28 vears, with options for 42 vear 
for $182,000 a vear. Thi 1 net 
lease; in other words, the $182,000 is 
net income to the K. of C., and the 
Johnson group pays all taxes, upkeep 
and other expenses. 
¢ The Johnson corporation leased 
botli ball parks and the land on which 
they stand to the Yankees. Terms of 
the lease were not revealed 
the fact that it, too, is a net leas 
The Yankees pay all taxes and upkeep 
and other expenses, and they get addi 
tional stadium income from such 
sources as concessions and football rent 
als. 
e Score Card—Here, as well a 
can figure it, is how each participant 
in the complex deal came out 
The Knights of Columbus: This on 
is easy. On an investment of 
lion the Knights get an annual net in 
come of $182,000, or 7.3%, tax-free 
The Johnson corporation: Of the 
total net investment of $4-million 
($64-million paid less $24-million 
ceived from the K. of ¢ the mortgage 
took care of $2.9-million; only $1.1 
million was in cash 
Since the Yankees assume all tax 
and other expenses, this corporation 
annual expenses ar limited to the 
$182,000 rent to the K. of ¢ 
the interest and amortization on the 
mortgage. Terms aren't 
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4% inortgage for 28 years (the life of 
the original lease) would be a not 
unreasonable guess. Interest and amor- 
tization on this would come to $174,- 
000 a year. So out-of-pocket expenses 
would be $356,000 a vear 

What about income? This 
known cither. But on sale-and-lease 
back deals, a net rental of 8% of the 
purchase price might be said to be typi- 
cal. And 8% of $64-million is $520, 
000. Assuming that to be the rent 
paid by the Yankees, the corporation's 
net cash income before taxes would be 
$164,000 

Rent and 
CXPCTis¢ 4 
preciation—a noncash expense—is 


isn't 


tax-deductible 
Amortization is not, but de 
And 
the depreciation on $44-million of real 
estate, almost none of which is land 
value, would come to far more than the 
amortization, at I¢ast in the carly vears 
of the mortgage. So the corporation’s 
net income for tax purposes should be 
no more than $100,000 to $110,000 
which would put the tax in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000. If this figuring is 
correct, net cash after taxes 
comes to around $110,000, or 10% on 
the $1.1-million cash investment. 

Webb and Topping: ‘This is the 
toughest of all to figure. ‘These two, 
along with Larry MacPhail, bought the 
Yankees from the Jacob Ruppert es 
tate in 1945 for $2,850,000, which 
means the Webb-Topping share was 
$1.9-million. In 1947 they bought Mac 
Phail’s share for $2-million, so. their 
total investment in the Yankee cor- 
poration was $3.9-million 

When they liquidated the corpora 
tion, they became liable for capital gains 
tax on the difference between that $3.9 
million and the corporation’s liquidat 
ing value. ‘This figure is known only to 
Webb, ‘Topping, and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenuc, but if vou assume 
it was $11.9-million, they would have 
a gain of $8-million. On this, they 
would ‘be liable for a $2-million capital 
gains tax. Take that out of the $64- 
million they received for the real estate, 
and the two have $44-million that can 
be invested and they. still 
own the ball club. 

Against that, they have an additional 
annual operating expense that thes 
never had before—the estimated $520,- 
000 rent on the stadium. But both 
men are in the high tax brackets, so 
they will pay a good bit less than half 
of that $520,000—Uncle Sam will pay 
the rest. And they obviously figure they 
can use that $44-million to far better 
advantage now that it’s in cash than 
they could before, when it was sunk 
in land and bricks and mortar. 

So Webb and Topping have already 
recouped their entire original invest- 
ment, plus a big cash profit after taxes. 

And, moreover, they still own the 
Yankees 


interest arc 
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Moscow: Ready to Talk? 


Signs point that way. On atomic and territorial mat- 
ters, the Kremlin admits the possibility of discussion. Next 
year may be a turning point in world tensions. 


This week, for the first time since 
the cold war started, Moscow seems 
ready to negotiate seriously with the 
West. In 1954, the East and the West 
may start to come to terms on some of 
the basic issues that now divide them. 

The bold U.S. diplomatic offensive 
of recent weeks (BW—Dec.12°53,p27)— 
plus the threatening crisis inside the 
Sovict Union—has produced this situ- 
ation 

e Moscow is ready to join the 
U.S. in exploring President Eisenhow- 
cr’s atomic proposals on a private basis. 
That doesn’t guarantee any kind of 
agreement. But the Sovict reply, as the 
limes of London points out, “is flex 
ible enough to offer some hope that a 
private conference might yield some re- 
sits.” 

¢ Moscow is trying to link the 
atomic talks with negotiations on Ger 
many, the most explosive territorial is- 
sue that divides East and West. The 
Sovict reply indicates that Molotov may 
want to discuss both questions at the 
upcoming foreign ministers’ meeting in 
Berlin, 

Behind these all-important Soviet 
moves there are other signs of a nev 
Soviet attitude. In an unprecedented 
move, the Kremlin has broadcast Eisen- 
hower’s U.N. speech to the Russian 
people. Also, it is now referring to 
Eisenhower officially as an outstanding 
military leader in the war against Hitler. 
¢ Great Decision—This all adds up to 
the first really encouraging response the 
West has had out of Moscow since 
Stalin launched the cold war. It led Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, who 
has been caution itself, to say at mid- 
week: 

“The coming year will be a year for 
great decision. There lie ahead Euro- 
pean unity, a possible recession of the 
horror of atomic warfare, and a begin- 
ning of an ending of the unnatural 
division of Europe.” 
¢ Shadow—There _ is shadow, 
though, that hangs over this encourag- 
ing prospect—the mounting political 
crisis in France (page 65). If this crisis 
isn’t resolved soon, it could splinter the 
Western alliance, give the Kremlin an- 
other chance to play for time. 

At best, of course, it won't be any 
cinch to get together with Moscow on 
atomic matters. In the Soviet reply 
there’s still plenty of play on the old 
Soviet propaganda theme: Atomic weap- 
ons must be banned first; atomic con- 
trols follow. 


one 


But when you get to the meat of the 
Soviet statement you find what looks 
like a response to Eisenhower's state- 
ment that the U.S. is ready for a new 
approach to the whole question of in- 
ternational control. There’s a hint, and 
the first that has ever come out of 
Moscow, that the Kremlin may be will- 
ing to change its position on this ques- 
tion, too. 

I'his seems to be clear pi 
tremendous impact that Eisenhower's 
U.N. speech has had all over the 
world, even in Russia itself. Like the 
government of any big country, the 
Malenkov regime knows that the people 
it rules desperately desire an end to the 
atomic threat. 

e Pressures—But there’s mor 
sire for peace pushing the 
regime toward an casing of | 
tension. ‘There is the gap bet 
Malenkov and Communist Party bos 
Khrushchev have promised and what 
they have delivered to the Russian pco- 
ple in the way of more food and 
consumer goods (BW —Dec.19°53,p25). 
And there’s a struggle for power at the 
top level that tends to push the Krem 
lin toward a conciliatory rather than a 
provocative foreign policy 

You get evidence of both these 
things in the indictment that the 
Kremlin has just issued against police 
chief Beria, who was ousted from 
power last June. Cut through the 
mumbo-jumbo of the made 
against Beria, and these conclusions 
cmerge 

e There has 
power balance at the very top 
kov and Khrushchev have lost ground 
since carly November, when Sovict 
foreign policy seemed for a while to be 
reverting to a Stalin-like hardness. 
Otherwise, the Beria indictment could 
not have been so exclusively aimed at 
undermining the power of the Sovict 
secret police, which Malenko needs if 
he is to control the Sovict power 
chine 

The shift probably gives Molotov and 
a powerful group of Red Army marshals 
more authority than they ha ver had 
before. In any case, it has helped pro- 
duce the present softer tendency in 
Soviet foreign policy 

There’s no reason to expect an carly 
about-face. Neither Malenkov nor 
Khrushchev can hope to gain back the 
authority they had as long as the pres- 
ent crisis continues on the agricultural 
front. 
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In one continuous, automatic operation, the 
AEF Tube Mill converts steel strip into welded 
tubing. Allen-Bradley was selected to provide 
the control for these units. 
Mass production plants cannot afford the lux- 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC FUSION ury of “down time” of high cost machines. That 
is why so many manufacturers standardize on 
TUBE MILL Allen-Bradley control. The simple design, only 
ONE moving part, and rugged construction of 
Allen-Bradley controls assure millions of trouble 
free operations. The double break, silver alloy 
operated by contacts require no maintenance. 
You make no mistake in writing “Allen- 
Bradley” into your control specifications. 


A L L E N os B “4 A D L FE Y Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St, 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 











Allen-Bradley units 
which control the 
AEF Tube Mill 


Bulletin 709 T Bulletin 702 
Size 1 . Size 2 


Solenoid Ranh Solenoid 
Starter 5 Contactor SOLEN 
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Setol Cleanser was wnat it taxes 


TO MACHINE-SCRUB OILY FLOORS— 



















Oll AND 
GREASE 


Cuts operating time of SOLVENT 
the scrubbing machine 
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Because Setol is specially com- 
pounded for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing, it 
must and does work faster than 
average alkaline cleansers. Setol 
saponifies and emulsifies grimy oil 
and grease instantaneously, The 
wetting agent in Setol floats the 
oil for fast, easy, and thorough re- 
moval by the vac of a combination 
machine or with a separate vac 
unit. And because Setol stays fast- 
acting longer ~ does not spend its 
strength quickly as do ordinary oil and grease solvents — less is 
required to clean a given area. Thus Setol saves on materials and, 












@ A constant, fast-acting 
cleanser for machine- 
scrubbing cement, wood, 
wood block, metal, stone, 
and terrazzo floors 






























@ Consistent use on cement 
floors prevents cement 
dusting .. . provides a 
finish that helps seal out 
waste materials 














































“ by speeding the cleaning process, cuts 
% operating time of the scrubbing ma- 
bi chine . . . reduces labor costs . . . and 
Applies cleans- 12 
er, scrubs, and . saves on brushes. Best of all, Setol gets 
picks up — in 






ONE operation! 





floors oil-free clean! Also acts as a 
disinfectant (contains pine oil), and 
leaves a pleasant, clean aroma. 
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For demonstration, consultation, or lit- 





erature, phone or write nearest Finnell 






Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3812 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 







United States and Canada. 





Finnell 213P 
Serubber-Vac 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. Meir 








Originators of . 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines le 
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Free speech for bosses in their own 
plants during union drives has been 
granted by the National | r Rela 
tions Board. Reversing an carlier ruling, 
the board held that an employer who 
had addressed his workers in the plant 
did not have to grant cqual time to 
the union. The board majorit iid 
that the union’s proper place for ex- 
pressing its views was its oO hall 
« 
Kennecott Copper lias gingerly entered 
the aluminum field. Kennecott, the 
largest U.S. copper producer, — has 
bought “for investment” $164-million 
of preferred stock in Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. For the next 20 
vears the preferred can be converted 
into common stock at $30 a share. 
Anaconda Copper, Kennecott hief 
competitor, took the aluminum plung 
earlier, but as a primary pri 
e 

First corporate supergiant { t up a 
full-time charitable foundation is U.S. 
Steel Corp. Big Steel is concentrating 
all its charitable, scientific, and educa 
tional activitics in the U.S. Steel 
Foundation, Inc., whose trustees are 


directors of the parent compa 
* 

“Buy abroad” trend scored again when 
the Defense Dept. awarded contracts 
for two McNarv Dam gencrators to the 
English Electric Export & Trading Co. 
The British bid for the generators, as 
evaluated by Army Engineers, was just 


under $4-million, and was 19 less 
than the lowest bid by a U.S. company. 
Until last vear, foreign bids had to 
have a 25% margin to win U.S. gov- 
ernment contracts. 
es 

TVA has entered the ficld of nuclear 
power generation. ‘The giant power pro 
ducing agency has signed mtract 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 


that lets it study the technical aspects 
of atomic power. The TVA move 


assures that the long-time mpetition 
of public and private p vill be 
carried over into the nuclear field, 
where a number of privat npanics 
are already doing exploratory work 
(BW—Dec.12’53,p 36) 

e 
Value of major crops in 1953 was 8.6% 
lower than in 1952, though the quan 
titics were about the san irding 
to the Agriculture Dept. Generalh 
lower prices were blamed for the $1.8 
billion drop in value, to a $19.1-billion 
total. Casting an eve to the future, the 
Agriculture Dept. estimated that the 
1954 winter whe it crop would be just 
over 750-million bu., a 14.77 drop 


from 1953 
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Another example 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 


GUARANTEEING GOOD GAS SERVICE... 


..-Sittin’ on top of Nature’s gas tanks! 


ERE are five good reasons why people in the 
territory served by United Fuel Gas Company 
always enjoy good, cheap gas service. They are five 
Cooper-Bessemer compressors totaling 4400 horse- 
power. They’re installed at Coco, West Virginia, one 
of America’s largest underground gas storage stations. 
Their job? Very interesting! When you aren't using 
much gas, like in the summertime, they receive it from 
distant wells, via pipeline, and pump it into great 
hollow spaces far beneath the surface of the earth... 
to hold it for you in nature’s storage tanks. Then 
when the demand for gas goes up... when it’s needed 
for heating homes, for industrial plants, stores and 
offices (maybe the place you work) ... these sturdy 
Cooper-Bessemer compressors pump the gas out 
again, send it on its way te you and hundreds of other 
communities. 
All you know is that when you turn on the gas... 
it’s there to serve you! 
Technical gas men could tell you why these gas 


compressors are most unusual. It has to do with a very 
wide range of pumping pressures never before achieved. 
They eliminate lots of other costly equipment and 
thus do their share to hold down the cost of gas service! 

In many fields of business and industry, Cooper- 
Bessemer, one of America’s oldest engine builders, 
has come up with the vewesf...time and again! Got 
a heavy-duty power problem? We invite you to write, 





Mount Vernon, Ohio 


i Y 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa 


New York * Chicage * Washington * Sen Francisco * Los Angeles * 

San Diego * Houston * Dallos * Odessa * Pampa * Greggien * 

Seattle * Tulsa © St. lovis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Conoda, Lid., Halifex, N. 5 


DIESELS*GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN. AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS * HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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BULLDOZER WINS FIRST ROUND...MAN WINS VICTORY! 


“I don’t play ping-pong very well,’’ Joe W. said. Neither pong is just one item in the scientific routine, one of 1 
would you if you had tangled with a bulldozer and spent a year exercises, tasks, and treatments used to strengthe 
and a half in hospitals with bad fractures of the leg. Joe’s vic Today, after six months at the Rehabilitation Cent 
tory wasn't at ping-pong. What Joe did was to conquer the back at his job, minus the brace and full of confidence 
handicap of a broken body. His feat was accomplished through a lot to a man to know that he’s a useful citizen 
the help of the Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center. And winner again. It means a lot to the whole commun 
you'll see below how ping-pong comes into Joe’s story economic gain 


After Joe, foreman on a turnpike construction job, was in- Rehabilitation is only one part of Liberty Mutual 


jured, he got the finest surgical and oe ‘“‘Humanics”’ program 


medical care — but something more ; x together all possible act 
was needed. He had to wear a brace preventing accidents and f 
on his bad leg and had great dif ing loss when accident 
This program can hel; 


ficulty moving. around. That's 
where the Liberty Mutual Rehabil LIBERTY wy MUTUAL down your compensatiot 


>E COMPANY eet ; 
INSURANCE COM costs. Get full informati 
HOME OFFICE BOSTON 
where injured. workers are taught ing the nearest Liberty M 


how to rebuild their bodies, regain We work to keep you safe fice. Or write to us at | Berk 


old skills and develop new ones. Ping Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


itation Center came in the place 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 26, 1953 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Eisenhower will carry the GOP’s political ball next year in what prom- 
ises to be the hottest off-year election campaign of recent times. The 
strategy—a new role for Eisenhower—already is showing up. 


The old hands-off attitude toward Congress is out. That was settled 
at the recent White House legislative conferences. Eisenhow.r will fight 
for his program. It won’t be the head-cracking approach of Roosevelt 
or Truman. It will be more of a high-level public relations campaign, 
with the President appealing directly to the public. The hope is that this 
will hold Congress in line and assure enactment of a program that the GOP 
can use to win the House and Senate next fall. 


The reasoning back of this strategy: Eisenhower is the No. 1 asset 
of the party. But his name won’t be on the ballot next November, when 
the House members and a third of the Senate are up for reelection. The 
next best thing, it is argued, is to link Eisenhower firmly with the program 
he will send to Congress in January. Note that Eisenhower personally 
issued the White House statements on last week’s legislative conferences. 
As a next step, he will go on the air—radio and TV—on Jan. 4 ahead of 
his message to Congress. 

The strategy is that perhaps in this way some of Eisenhower’s own 
popularity—his vote-getting ability—will rub off on party members up 
for reelection. 


Will it work? Some hard-headed politicians have their doubts. Other 


Presidents have tried similar maneuvers to carry their party in off years and 
failed. But the personal touch of TV is new. 


There will be troubles with Congr#ss. The agreements between Eisen- 
hower and his legislative leaders are on general objectives. Fights usually 
come over details. Some hot ones are ahead. 


Foreign trade is an example. Nearly everyone agrees on expansion. 
But to expand, present tariffs must be held down—indeed, there must be 
some cuts. That’s where the Eisenhower-Congress rub comes. Low-tariff 
advocates will lose votes if domestic business does continue to slip. 


Then there’s the matter of foreign aid. This year we will spend about 
$6-billion on our allies. And in fiscal 1955 we are willing to put $4.5-billion 
on the line. But there’s rising reluctance to send this money abroad unless 
the allies agree on unified defense. Eisenhower seems to have agreed that 
we'll help if they help. But Congress wants spending cut down. 


You will get your tax cuts on business profits and individual incomes. 
The excess-profits tax will die Dec. 31. What that means is that companies 
will have about $2-billion in 1954 that would have gone out in tax money. 
Individuals will pay about 10% less next year—a saving of $3-billion. 
(Note: The Jan. 1 social security tax rise will offset $1.3-billion of this, unless 
Congress sets it aside.) 


How much more tax reduction do you get? Eisenhower says no more. 
But congressional leaders haven't bought this. On Apr. 1, rates are supposed 
to drop on: corporation profits, autos, alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, gaso- 
line, and sporting goods. On top of it, GOP Congressmen want a tax revision 
bill to save taxpayers $1.5-billion to $2-billion. 
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WASHINGTON There will be a fight over the budget. Eisenhower will cut harder than 
BUREAU most Congressmen expected. He’s serious about a balanced budget. He 
DEC. 26, 1953 can’t hit it now, but his cuts will put noses out of joint. 


Defense will be the big issue (page 32). Spending in fiscal 1955, the year 
starting July 1, is being scheduled at about $38-billion. That’s down from 
this year, which will approach $43-billion. 


Both parties will split. Such a cut means a loss of business to many. 
But the battle will come on what it does to our defenses. The Democrats will 
charge Eisenhower is neglecting continental defense to make saving. Con- 
gress may overrule the White House. 


Congress won’t take Eisenhower’s farm program. That seems certain. 
It would mean lower income for most producers. With the elections coming 
up, that’s bad politics, even if the farm economics do seem to be pretty good. 
Politically, two-price systems for wheat, cotton, and rice mean dumping. And 
that won’t do. For other crops, the program means lower price props. That 
won't do, either. 





Statehood for Hawaii will be backed anew by Eisenhower. It may fail. 
Both the Republicans and the Democrats are divided on this issue. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway (power now is a minor issue) isn’t a sure thing. 


Higher pay for Congressmen and judges will get Eisenhower’s support. 
But it’s a tough one for Congressmen—to up their own pay. 









Eisenhower's Taft-Hartley revisions will bring a fight. The President 
is committed to what his staff calls liberalizations—pro-union amendments. 
Some members of his party in Congress will go along—probably a minor- 
ity. The Democrats are split on this one, even on minor changes, although 
their party position has favored repeal. The upshot may be no changes in 
the labor law. Business groups are advising Congress to hold off. 


A higher-than-75¢ minimum wage will be proposed, with wider cover- 
age. It’s the coverage that will bring the big fight. The Democrats pushed 
up the minimum by giving liberal exemptions to get the legislation 
through. 


Congress will expand social security to bring in nearly 10-million not 
now covered. A freeze on the tax rate is doubtful. 


Eisenhower will duck fair employment as an issue. He’s ending dis- 
crimination in government, by issuing orders. But if he tries for new federal 
laws now, he will alienate Southern Democrats, needed to get his program 
through. 


















New internal security laws are much in the talk. The White House 
doesn’t like McCarthy, but has no pat alternative. 

Immunity for witnesses who tell of their subversive activities won’t be 
voted. Congress doesn’t like deals between government and suspects. 

Evidence obtained by wire-tapping isn’t likely to be 0.K.’d either. Many 
Congressmen are lawyers. They see this as an invasion of liberties. 

McCarthy’s investigations will go on. The White House doesn’t like 
them. But Congress votes the money. And out in the country, the impres- 
sion is that McCarthy is cleaning up government—forcing out the Reds. 
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STOP 10............9O 


~ 


The atomuncontrolled can stop the progress of mankind. 


The atom controlled offers us the most important “go-ahead 


we discovered how to produce power by burning wood, coal and oil 


The United States Navy's new submarines Nautilus and Sea Wolf, 
now being built by General Dynamics, are the first vessels ¢ 

to “burn” nuclear fuel. Practical experience with these sub 

may well lead to atomic light and heat and power for 

future and to atomn powered passenger and carpe 


traveling at fantastic speeds on the sea and under the sea, 


General Dynamics continues today a 73-year tradition of 
new forms of power (o military and industrial uses in the 
supersonic jet aireraft...on land and sea with electric me 


advanced design... and under the sea with atomic-powered 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION * 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK * PLANTS: GROTON, CONN., BAYONNE, N. J., MONTREAL, CANADA 





During the years that chromium-nickel grades 
of Allegheny Metal were restricted to essential 
uses under priorities, we made great strides in 
the development of *lternate stainless grades. 

These alternate gi ies are good, mind you! 
In most cases, you'd never know the difference 
in looks or pertormance; and in many cases 
there's litte or no difference in fabricating 
methods, and a possible advantage in cost. With- 
out doubt, they'll continue to be 
used in hundreds of applications. 

But there are other hundreds of 
uses where only a chromium-nickel 
grade of Allegheny Metal will do 
the job dest... because of unusual 
strength requirements, perhaps—or 
the need for exceptional corrosion 
resistance or for non-magnetic 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 


~~“ gou wart ROAST BEEF 


IT’S THE SAME WITH STAINLESS STEEL 


properties, special fabricating qualities, et 

Now that all alloy materials have been freed 
from controls, we can produce any grade of 
stainless steel you may require; and as always, in 
any shape or form. @ Give yourself a competitive 
edge with Allegheny Metal... and let us help 
you determine the grade that exactly fills the bill 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal © 
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A Chemical Jack-of-A 


If anyone takes a trip to the moon 
in the next few years, chances are his 
rocket ship won’t be atomic powered. 
A much more likely fuel is hydiazine, 
a chemical cousin of ammonia that can 
burn like gasoline or explode with 
gas force than TNT—depending on 
ow it’s handled. 

For the last few years, hydrazine has 
been wrapped in security blankets. Pro- 
duction and imports have been military 
secrets. But now, for the first time, 
domestic production apparently can 
satisfy military requirements with some 
to spare. Reasonably priced sample 
quantities for research purposes are now 
becoming available to civilian labora- 
tories, and more than 100 companies 
have jumped at the chance to try out 
pet projects. 
¢ Potential—It would be hard to say 
where hydrazine will go from here— 
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which of its many uses will prove to be 
its most important. There are a thou- 
sand and one possible courses it could 
take. 

In the 60 years since hydrazine was 
first isolated, a great many patents have 
been filed and thousands of potential 
end uses have been suggested for the 
chemical. For example, it was used in 
: new tuberculosis drug tested last year. 
\nd it’s the plant-growth retardent that 
has seduced grass mowings from 19 to 
two per season along Connecticut's 
Merritt Parkway. 

Most of the brainstorms, however, 
have never gone past the laboratory 
stage—simply because the ticklish, multi- 
step process used to produce the basic 
material kept the cost above $50 a 
pound in the days before hydrazine be- 
came top secret. The hydrazine mole- 
cule is made up of two nitrogen atoms 


1963 
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and four of hydrogen. These are two 
of the commonest clements. But the 
molecule is what chemists call “highly 
reactive’ —meaning that there 
chance of a disastrous explosion at the 
manufacturing plant if all condition 
aren't controlled precisely 

e New Worlds— Ihc compan 
(Fairmount Chemical Co Matho 
lin Corp.) now turning out the chemical 
in tunnage amounts have 
re-engineer production methods so a 
to cut the price to about $2.50 a pound 
At this price, hydrazine can begin to 
cash in on some of its potential in 
agricultural chemicals, textiles, dye 
shanhetontiial, plastics, and metalliz 
ing. 

But this is beginning 
Hydrazine shows all the signs of taking 
a skyscraping leap in the next few year 
The trade feels sure it will eventually 
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MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


Air lift for 10-ton loads. Wellman Portal-type Wharf Cranes sit high astride 
railroad tracks, provide large opening to allow free movement of railroad 
cars underneath. Cranes are free to travel length of pier, can swing full circle 
to lift 10-ton loads from vessels along side of pier. 


~ i lie | 


Iron fingers grasp hot steel, hold it, turn it, keep it level for forging opera- 
tion. Equipped with heavy shock absorbers, the Wellman Forging Manipu- 


lator gives reliable service despite repeated shock and vibration caused by 


forge hammer. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 
tral Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Wellman will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





“. .. hydrazine was able to 
escape the usual economic 
trap because of the war .. .”” 
HYDRAZINE starts on p. 43 
sire an immense family of hydronitro 
gens—just as the organic hydr 
have produced a vast fam of 
than half a million market 
icals. 
¢ Early 
availability are musts befor 
cal can reach the big tim itherwis 
it sits on the laboratory shelf. Many 
worth-while chemicals have sat just ther 
for years. It takes hemist 
and a big budget before a 
rector will schedule an clab« 
ment with raw materials 
pound. But 
much until the chemical go 
duction—and that won’t happen until 
industrial laboratories have given th 
new product a whirl and come up with 
commercial applications. It ort of 
economic trap. 

Hvydrazine was able to ipe this 

trap relatively casily because of the war. 
The Germans discovered that it pro 
vided an extremely lightweight fuel for 
rockets. Cost was no object at the 
rocket experimental station o the 
German scientists resurrected a com 
plicated process developed by chemist 
lrederick Raschig in 1907 for produ 
ing the chemical. ‘Toward the end of 
the war, they had produced enouglr to 
power their rocket fighter planes, the 
Me-163 and the BP-20, wh limbed 
at the astounding rate of 7 mi. a 
minute. 
e U.S. Production—After the war, the 
U.S. took up liquid fuels for rockets 
in a big way and threw on the security 
wraps. ‘I'wo companies becam« 
producers. Fairmount Chemical Co 
had previously produced small amounts 
of the chemical for use in shell de 
tonators. It expanded production and 
this year completed a ne plant in 
Newark, N. J. This stepp up th 
company’s production an timated 
fourfold 

Ihe postwar entry, and currently the 
largest producer, is Mathe Corp., 
jointly owned by Mathieson 
Corp. and Olin Industries, In Che 
company’s new $3-million plant at Lak« 
Charles, La., went on strean July of 
this vear 

Chemical Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, has stuck out neck to 
guess that combined production of 
these plants is well above 10,000 Ib 
a year. It has also predicted that pro 
duction could multiply by 10 in the 
next four or five vears, using cquipment 
already in place. 

Such an increase would 
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Royal Electric Typewriter 


Homelite Chain Saw 


Winnie, the W alking-Talking Doll 
New Britain Single Spindie Automatic Lathe 


From mechanical dolls to giant machine tools, 
these products have one thing in common 


Wade Precision Tool Room Lathe 


y 
Skil Home Builder's Plane ee. : tied 
Clarke Floor Sander WA Ee ee 


Van Norman Radial Grinder 





scr “Gilmer “Timing: Belt Drives 


HY have leading manufacturers chosen this revolution- 
ary toothed belt in preference to V-belts, flat belts, 
gears and chain for the main drives in these and scores of 
other products? Why have they already used millions of these 


Belt Drive as industry’s new power transmission medium? 


The answers to these questions are as varied and as numer- 
ous as the applications themselves. Certainly they justify 
in fact, demand—your thoughtful investigation if your 
products involve drives from 1/100 to 300 HP. Contact your 
local NYB&P distributor, or write direct for full details. 
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GO years ce CHEMICALS Process AIR 


Chemical manufactur- Conditioned AIR 
ers—like other Amer- 
ican industries — have Ventilation AIR 
a high and long stand- 
ing regard for Clarage. Heated AIR 

In chemical plants 

across the nation, pro- AIR at All Fan 
cess and conditioned AIR is furnished Pressures 

by Clarage equipment. 
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OF AMERICAS 
100 LARGEST 
CORPORATIONS 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


IN CANADA 


y PARSONS PAPER i PARSONS PAPER 


HOW TO PROJECT 


Good Character 


If your business or profession calls for making an 
impression of quality, of trustworthiness; if many of your 
contacts with clients, customers or colleagues are by mail, 
then listen: the quality of the stationery you use can help. 
You need paper with the fact and feel of quality — 
fine paper that will tell those v” get your letters, 
even through their finger-tips, that yours is a message with 
character behind it. You need Parsons bond or 
writing paper, made with new cotton fibers. 


lo see for yourself, send for the portfolio 

How to Design a Letterhead.” It includes 

a message on that subject and ten original 

letterhead designs by Lester Beall, leading 

American designer. There are letterheads for 

professions and businesses, letterheads your 

own printer can produce, This portfolio won ] 

the distinction of acceptance by The Amer- 4 i) re 

ican Institute of Graphic Arts’ show, “Print- z 

a for Commerce, 1953.” Your free copy oihte = 

will be mailed to you, gladly. Write on your MAIC 

business or professional stationery to Parsons PARSONS \ ae; 
| PAPER COMPANY Xs 


Paper Company, Department 121, Holyoke, mR COM 


Massachusetts. Clean A0k Yoon) Se 
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“...it is one of the most con- 
centrated forms of energy 
known...” 


HYDRAZINE starts on p. 43 


demand for a new chémical. A con- 
tinued increase in efficiency, through 
modifications of the old Raschig proc- 
ess—which is still the only commercial 
one—could bring the selling price down 
to a level of perhaps 50¢ a pound 

¢ Capabilities—Hydrazine’s industrial 
future is tied in with several propcrtics 
that are already leading some chemists 
to call it the newest “chem rk 
horse:” 

e It’s one of the most trated 
forms of energy known. It’s particularly 
efficient when used with liqui ivgen, 
highly concentrated hydrogen peroxide, 
or fuming nitric acid. It has possibilities 
not only for all branches of px red 
flight, but for all types of exp! 

¢ Hydrazine reacts with 
produce certain salts that 
applications in the metal-pri 
dustries. Derivatives are said 
effective solder fluxes for alumin 
magnesium alloys. They al 
silvering mirrors or plastics 

e As an antioxidant 
titics of hydrazine added t 
improve the keeping qualit 
flowers, and can cut down tl 
tion of scale on the inside 
boilers. ‘The chemical is bein 
a preservative in fats, drying 
oils, rubber, fruit and vegetal 

e It’s finding applicati 
maccuticals like the new TB 
detergents, insecticides, and « 
cultural chemicals. It’s being 
spray to stop sprouting of 
potatoes im storage, to prevel 
and tasseling of tobacco 


t 


com. 

e The physical struct 
molecule opens up tremend 
bilitics in the fields of dy 
textile finishes. It might b 
crease-resistant coatings, 
softening agents. 

e Custom-built _ plasti 
thetic fibers of the nvlon t 
tinct possibilities. Hvdrazing 
giant molecule may allo 
deniers, with more ela 
strength 
e New Process?—Most of th 
ments can be built solely « 
of the two companies n 
using their current proc 
now that hydrazine is begint 
click, a lot of extra effort | 
development of more dire 
of producing and_ proce 
material 

If such a method is found, t hemi- 
cal industry is in for anoth lution. 
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Standardization... 


. . . of NATO military 
equipment begins, as coun- 
tries agree on a standard-size 
cartridge for small arms. 


Last week five NATO nations made 
progress in solving a problem that has 
bedeviled the U.S. and its allies in 
every war since World War I: the 
standardization of military cquipment. 
This will eliminate a lot of the red tape 
and delay in getting supplies to the 
front line. In the past, when two na- 
tions were holding the line against a 
common enemy, and one began to run 
low on ammunition, it couldn’t send to 
its ally for more because the ally’s bul- 
lets were a different caliber. 
¢ Less Retooling—Under the terms ot 
last week’s agreement, the five nations— 
Britain, France, Canada, Belgium, and 
the U.S.—will turn out standard-size 
rimless cartridges for small arms. They 
settled on .30 caliber, figuring it would 
require less retooling for the manufac- 
turers in the five countries than would 
any other size. 

NATO is not going to scrap any of 
the millions of rifles in use todav in 
Europe just because they won't take 
the .30 caliber cartridge. That would 
cost too much money. Besides, most 
of those small arms can be converted 
to the new size. For those that cannot 
be converted, ammunition will still be 
available. 
¢ Long-Range Plan—That then brings 
NATO “to the second step in its long- 
range plan to standardize military 
equipment: standardization of the au- 
tomatic rifle. The aim is to settle on 
one that will take the new .30 caliber 
cartridge, use it to replace current mod- 
els in the field as they become ob- 
solete. 

Best bets for adoption seem to be the 
U.S. fully automatic T-44 and a Bel- 
gian modification of the T-44. Both 
arc .30 caliber rifles. 

This is really the first time the U.S. 
and its allies have had a chance to 
tackle the problem of military stand- 
ardization in a big way. In both world 
wars and in Korea, the first considera- 
tion has always been expediency: Turn 
out the stuff you can turn out fastest. 
There was never time in the war years 
to think about retooling back in the 
shops. 

NATO's original aim was complete 
interchangeability of all military equip- 
ment. When that proved to be too 
big an order, even in the long run, 
NATO settled for interchangeable am- 
munition. ‘The move to settle on a 
standard bullet started in the spring of 
1952. 
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The sheet of Wheeling E 
the right was made from 
size of that at the left! 

Not woven ..-- 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d, 
Stronger per pound, lighter per foot t 
which it was ma ! 
sage to light, heat, sound and ait. 
bins, grills, partitio 
and-one uses! Write to 
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Answer: BOTH OF THEM! 


anded Metal you see at 
Tae of solid steel, the 
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Expanded 
Metal ! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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No bumps, no grinds! 


A truck never loses its casy-rolling con- 
tact with the floor when it’s equipped with 
the unique Bassick “Fioating-Hub’ 
Its special design 
frame, absorbs shocks caused by bumpy 
floors. Wheel size, 6 to 16 in. Available in a 
wide range of caster types for all kends of 


Caster 


floats caster wheel in 


portable equipment. Use them to itnprove 
materials handling of anything from bath- 
room fixtures to bombers. 


For jets or jewelry! 


From jet engines to precious filigree metal 
work, Bassick’s “Floating-Hub” Caster pro 
Keeps 


production moving fast because rough, un- 


tects breakable parts and products 


even floors no longer slow mobile equip- 
ment, Less wear on trucks because wheels 
less wear on floors because 
“Floating-Hub” takes the 

4 w | Babee not the floor. See 
your Bassick Industrial dis- 

tributor, Tue Bassick Com- 

PANY, Bridgeport 2, Conn 

In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 


absorb bumps 


MAKING WORT TUNDS OF CASTERS © MAKING CASTERS 00 WORE 
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Slide Rules and Executive Posts 


O~ rROUBLE with most cngi 
neers is that they know too 
much about engineering, but not 
cnough about the other things that 
make industry tick 

Granted, a quict, bookish engi 
necr can give his company a com 
petitive edge over the rest of the 
field by turning a technical idea 
into a finished product that’s a 
sure-fire best seller. But, often, he 
becomes lost outside his own office 
when he is faced with a problem in 
sales, marketing, or personnel rela 
tions. Dr. Vannevar Bush, presi 
dent of Carnegie Institute of Wash 
ington, has been one of the most 
vocal about this blank spot im the 
engineer's make-up (BW-Apr.26 
2,p60) 

Fechnically trained enginecring 
students are still industry's first 
choice in taking on new graduates, 
as Northwestern University’s sur 
‘ev indicates = (BW—Dec.19'53, 
pl24) The blank spot doesn't 
matter so much for a few vears, 
until it’s a question of moving into 


“nanagement posts 


R" ENTLY, the Professional Engi 
neers Conference Board for In 
dustry sponsored a survey that un 
covers still more traits of engineers. 

Ihe board, with the help of the 
National Socicty of Professional 
Ingineers, starts and steers research 
programs in problems of engineet 
ing and management.) In its 
port, called How to Attract and 
Hold Engineering ‘Valent, the 
board turned up a raft of statistics 
providing a measure of personal 
ittitudes on what makes engineers 
feel successful or frustrated in then 
Reading between the lines, 
vou get the unpression that engi 
necrs ought 
much time before graduation with 
texts on business administration as 
they do with slide rules. Among 
firms whose markets are industrial 
more than consumer, a young engi 
neer stands a chance of 
eventually moving up to manage 
ment ranks. The big complaint of 
today’s top brass, though, is that 
m = engineer's cducation hasn't 
rounded him out well enough 

Dr. Bush argues that the engi 
necr’s training is too narrow, too 
specialized. A scientist with a 
liberal training in the basic theories 
of technology can frequently make 


}¢ »bs 


to spend nearly as 


Zot dl 


a novel project look lik 
play while an engineer | 
thumbing through his textb 
During the war, physicists 
many of the difficulties of 
ind became engineers in 
process 


I ipen STRICT specialization of 
gineers has strapped man 
their drawing boards, though 
aim is to sit in chairs at malhos 
desks “out front.” ‘The board 
survey shows that management 
well as the engineering prof 
has spotted this fact 

The survey polled the ex 
of 200 top -firms, and mot 
1,300 individual engineers 
executives, 62% felt that 
comers to the enginecrings 
are lacking in other fields of 
edge. A good part of the eng 
greed with the brass: 28‘ 
their collegiate training hasn't 
pared them for a career in eng 
ing. The reason, thev sav, 
they need more work in Fngli 
the social sciences, business a 
istration. 

Actually, 
ably aren't sure what this t 
can do for them, although 
sense that they need it. It 
give them a chance to learn 
to get along with people, to bh 
aware of the human fact 
their subordinates and in bi 
situations generally. After h 
the slide rule out of his 
the specialist has more self 
sion, especially in dealing 
management up the line. An 
has a broader outlook towa 
future, is able to sec how t 
row’s changing markets will 
his company and the products that 
he is working on. 

In the long run, the training 
should be divided between ind 
and education, if industn 
more engineers in 
jobs. One vice-president 
dustrial relations, an engin 
graduate himself, says, “Too 
of our enginecring schools ha 
come so over-specialized as t 
not much better than 
schools.”” Besides merely subsidiz 
ing education with money, industry 
should set up a closer liaison with 
the colleges, and help faculties in 
preparing the kind of cou it 
needs. 


most cngincel 


Mahia 
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FOR RUGGED SERVICE, Reliance 
Motors are built better to last longer. 
These Precision-Built Motors combine 


maximum strength with shock-resist- 





ant frame and bearing-bracket con- 
N HT struction. Write for Bulletin B-2101. 
a. 


RELIANCE 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio ¢ Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





Steel When Needed 


for the makers of 
“RALEIGHS,” “VICEROYS” and "KOOLS” 


— 


Steel framework for new plant addition at 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION, 
Lovisville, Kentucky 

OSSIAN P. WARD, 

Louisville, Kentucky: Architect 

Bi itie Gielel. boi itiediel Maer 17. ka 
Louisville, Kentucky: General Contractors 
McKINNEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC., 
Lovisville, Kentucky: Erectors 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 

All Structural Steel 


Meeting the construction schedule for this plant-expansion project 
left no margin for delay. Because meeting demands for their fine tobacco 
products—hitting new highs saleswise month after month—made an 
immediate increase of productive facilities a “must” for Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corporation. 

That in turn demanded delivery on-the-double of structural steel. 
And that’s International's specialty! Each shipment of the 340-ton order 
was on the job, timed to meet erection deadlines. Each reached its des- 
tination in good order, exactly as ordered. Within two weeks after Inter- 
national’s first delivery, this big tobacco plant was growing . . . fast! 

Quick, accurate fulfillment of structural steel contracts ... with 
economy always a prime consideration... is one of many steel fabrication 
services offered you by International. So, whatever your needs or however 
tough your particular problem, write and tell us the details. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


1965 EDGAR ST. « EVANSVILLE, IND. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
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The first ocean-going tanker ever de- 
signed to carry bulk liquid chemicals 
has been chartered by Dow Chemical 
Co. from Marine ‘l'ransport Lines of 
New York to carry chemi from Free 
port, Tex., to East Coast port Piping, 
pumping, and storage equipment are 
separate for various chemicals. Ship- 
ments will start in early 1954 

* 
The human inspector has lost another 
job. General Electric is using an auto 
matic device for: continuous check on 
quality of mass-produced mica _ tape 
the insulating material used in motors 
and generators. If a. tiny hol hows 
up in the tape, an electric current flows 
through it, registers on a photoelectric 
recorder 

» 
Reinforced plastic pipe now be 
molded on the spot where it is to be in- 
stalled. Bassons Indust: Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y., developed the new tech- 
nique. ‘Two trailer truck y all the 
equipment that’s needed, do it im a 
single trip. One carries raw ingredients; 
the other, the molding apparatus 

° 
Armour Research Foundation is using 
electronic computing cquipment to 
solve complex optical design problems. 
A new ray-tracing device and an clec- 
tronic calculator track light rays 
through optical systems. Designers use 
the resulting information to determine 
what will happen in a len tem that’s 
being planned. 

* 
The automotive industry sct two all- 
time records in 1953: Ay employ- 
ment reached 930,000—t ng the 
1951 record by 85,50 olls in 
creased for the sixth straight vear, hit 
a new peak of $3.5-billior ivs Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn., Detroit 

* 
The lift-slab method of ng con 
struction (BW —Dec.12°5 178) will 
be applied for the first tim the East, 
it is said, in five administration and 
laboratory buildings at Camden, N. j., 
for RCA. A total of 325,000 sq. ft. of 
air-conditioned space i heduled for 
completion late in 1954 

e 
A new type of slab heating furnace has 
gone into operation at the Brackenridge 
(Pa.) plant of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. It takes 70 tons of stainless steel 
from room temperature to 2275F in 
one hour 

@ 
Engineers in northern Ohio are to have 
a new meeting place The Cleveland 
Engineering Society announced last 
week that it will build a million-dollar 
center in downtown Cleveland 
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You can’t handle flash bulbs with care 
when the pictures you want depend 
on fast work. Flash buibs are shaped 
like eggs, but drop one, or smash one 
in your pocket, it’s a minor matter 
An invisible jacket encloses the bulb 
and saves you the nuisance of a mess 
of broken glass 

"This convenience grew out of a 
safety measure. The sudden, intense 
heat of the flash sometimes fractures 
the glass, so flash bulb manufacturers 
sought a way to imprison the broken 
pieces. Eastman’s cellulose acetate 
supplied the answer. It was tough and 
flexible. Its clarity insured the maxi- 


Sales representative for TENNESSEE 


mum transmission of light. It was 
economical. In the form of lacquer, it 
was easily applied—not only outside, 
but inside the bulb for the double 
safety of you and your subject. 
Another convenience... this trans- 
parent coating could be colored to 
match the effect of sunlight—and 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


EASTMAN COMPANY, a division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Eastman found just the right shade 
of blue required. So now you can take 
indoor shots with outdoor color film 
— by using the blue flash bulbs 

Eastman is solving many other 
probiems with its cellulose esters; 
they are used for protective coatings 
in the packaging of precision gears, 
parts and tools; for lacquers in the 
automotive and other industries 

Eastman’'s know-how in chemistry 
and production makes many such 
products practical and more profita 
ble. Perhaps Eastman can help solve 
your problem. A technical representa- 
tive will be glad to call. 
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pace with steadily rising demands. ucts and metal ores for use in construc- 


Allis-Chalmers is helpis ll ind tion and manufactured articles. Almost 
AALLIS iaimers 1S Iping ai rus 


tries meet this challenge. Below are just 
a a conuibutions which are aiding @ A-C Motor Scrapers, Crawler Tractors 
production . . . and other earth movers make possible 
mass-hauling and grading of ground 
for new highway and housing projects 


is one of the most ethcient yet devised @ The 1L.L-CROP Harvester handles 
to boost output of electricity. over 100 different grain, bean and seed 
: crops at low cost—helps thousands of 
@ The Individual Machine Drive system farms increase production 
} permits design of faster, more Compact, 
} more luctive machines — speeds 


no limit to size and capacity 


« The A ( Steam Turbine Generator 
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TO MEET GROWING DEMANDS for electrical conductor, 


we have greatly increased wire and cable production. To- 
day, we are a major producer of transmission cable, and the 
nation's largest producer of covered aluminum conductor. 


This increased production is only part of our vast expan- 
sion. Next year we will have the capacity to produce close 
to 30° of all the aluminum made in this country. This will 
be two and one-half times as much as the whole industry 


produced prior to World War IL. ~ 












































We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer 
in an industry that 1s revolutionizing American manufactur- 
ing ind American living. 


Aluminum is taking the place of other materials in 
thousands and thousands of useful products —— making these 


products better and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We 
are continuing to expand— and to work with manufacturers 


t 


to turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 








Nickel Battery 


Sonotone Corp.’s nickel cadmium 
storage battery is due to hit the mar- 
ket ‘in mid-1954. Over the past four 
years, all 600,000 units turned out 
have been snapped up by the military. 

‘Whe nickel version is about half the 
size of an ordinary lead automobile 
battery, and reportedly lasts five times 
as long. It will cost two to five times 
more than a standard battery. 

Above: a cell from the nickel unit 
e Source: Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, 


N. 


Cab Splits with Engine 


The unique cab-beside-engine design 
of the truck above aims to give drivers 
a break, Maker Kenworth Motor ‘Truck 
Corp. says you can see more from its 
cab than from any other truck. 

The seat next to the driver's has 
been moved behind it, making a longer, 
narrower cab. ‘The driver is just as 
close to the right-hand window as to 
the . ft; he can look out either side 
without lifting off the seat 

Moreover, Kenworth says mainte- 
nance costs will be lower for these 
reasons: There’s only one door, one 
heater, one windshield. The engine is 
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‘© MORE BUSINESSES 
” ARE GROUP INSURED 
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GROUP DIVISION 
ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





H ou GH TO Ni 1001 Products to improve processing 
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SIGHTED: production problem 
that called for a “‘bull’s-eye”’ 


Those who bag the big ones or blast away at targets want telescopic gun- 
sights as flawless and true as their favorite hunting hounds... but a good 
deal less expensive to own! 


To meet those high standards a prominent manufacturer of gunsights, using 
sturdy carbon steel tubing for the ‘scopes, called us to help trim production 
costs so the gunsights could be kept out of the “premium price” class. 


That's the target the Houghton Man was called to shoot at. He scored a 
bull’s-eye—by recommending a cost-saving “team’’ of Houghton products 
that improved operations from machining and heat treating to finishing and 
storage. The gunsight manufacturer found Houghton heat treating materials, 
lubricants, cleaners and rust preventives provided the economy he needed 
along with precision work. 


Such through-the-plant use of Houghton products is not at all uncommon in 
industry today. Chances are you will find some you never knew about in the 
latest Houghton Product Index which we will gladly send you. 


To get help in improving production and keeping costs in line, ask the 
Houghton Man for a copy or write to E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Ready to give you on-the-job service... 


Metalworking and Textile Processing Products « Lubricants ¢ Packings « Leather Belting 


56 


easier to get to, can be removed with 
standard repair equipment 

e Source: Kenworth Motor Truck 
Corp., 8801 East Marginal Way, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Invisible Telephone 


What may be the phone booth of 
tomorrow is on view in t picturc 
above. It’s a no-hands setup that has 
both speaker and microphone built 
into its soundproof wall. You use the 
control knob on the front wall to 
regulate the speaker’s volum 

Bell Labs developed it, New England 
T&T installed it in Bost South 
Station a couple of week 
the customer’s reaction. [t's the only 
one of its kind in public use today 
e Source: New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 185 Franklin St., Bos 
ton, Mass 


to get 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A mobile air-conditioning unit has been 
yut on the market by Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co., Chicago. It’s 28-in. high, 
takes about 2 ft. of floor space, rolls 
on rubber composition wh¢ Manu- 
facturer claims it can keep \0-sq.-ft. 
room cool in midsummer! 
° 

A disposable paper cap f 
has been developed by du Pont Ihe 
cap is made of heavy Kraft | treated 
with neoprene synthetic rub It costs 
about one-third less than a iparable 
cloth cap. Record Industrial Phila- 


delphia, Pa., is handling tribution. 


workers 


s 
A new, lightweight Jeep 
at the <Army’s Aberd 
Ground in Marvland. It 
lighter and 3 ft. shorter tha 
ard Willys Jeep. Bod 
aluminum, weighs 81 Ib. It 
for airborne operation W 
kept down to permit easy lift 
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Pedigreed Power 
moves the products 
of industry... 

faster and at less cost 


“MATERIAL HELP © 


; i ad 


Photo courtesy Mercury Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Every day is moving day in In- 
dustry. Raw Bowens 4 parts and 
finished products must move if 
supply is to meet demand. The 
system for moving materials in 
and around a modern industrial 
— must be fast, economical and 
ave the flexibility necessary to 
meet fast-changing requirements. 
Best solution is the modern tow- 
ing tractor, small enough to scoot 
anywhere in the plant, powerful 
enough to pull loads heavier than 
itself. 

Take the Mercury ‘“‘Huskie’’ 
pictured here . . . it can pull a load 
of over 60 tons at a sustained 
speed of two and a quarter miles 
per hour. It can be equipped with 
snow plow, power-driven winch or 
sweeper-broom. Powering the 
“Huskie” is the six-cylinder, 251 
cubic inch displacement Model 
8 Chrysler Industrial Engine 
equipped with Chrysler four-speed 








transmission and velocity governor 
Small, compact, with an amazing 
power-to-weight ratio, this engine 
is ideal for equipment requiring 
a light-weight, powerful engine. 


Any Chrysler Industrial Engine, 
open or enclosed power unit, can 
be supplied with gasoline, natural 
or LP gas-burning carburetor, 
standard or gear-driven front ends 
(magneto or hydraulic pump 
drive), mechanical or velocity 

overnor, standard, g¥rol Fluid 
Gosling or torque converter 
transmission. 


Remember, too, that Chrysler 
Power isnot expensive. Production 
line methods, adapted to special 
ized industrial engine building, 
provide a custom-built engine at 
mass-production prices. See a 
Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer, 
or write: Dept. 11112,Industrial Engine 
Division, Chrysler Corp., Trenton, Mich. 


CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines 


HORSEPOWER 


WITH A PEDIGREE 


rt enctgar 





1939-1953 Changes in the Pattern of Life Company 


PREWAR 
1939 


% of 
Total 


December 31, 


BONDS 
U, S$. 
Government 
Municipal 
Foreign 
Govt. # 
Total Govt. 


Railroads 
Public 
Utilities 
Industrial 
& Misc. 
Total Corp. 


STOCKS 
Railroad 
Public 

Utilities 
All Others 
Total 


MORTGAGES 
Farm 
Nonfarm 4,782 
Total 5,669 

OTHER INVESTMENTS 
Real Estate 2,134 
Policy Loans 3,248 
Cash & Misc. 2,030 


Amount 


$5,373 
2,253 


71 
7,697 
2,758 
3,818 


‘+ 1,353 
7,929 


0.3 
26.4 


9.4 
13.1 


4.6 
27.1 


1.8 
1.8 


536 
536, 


3.0 
16.4 
19.4 


887 


7.3 
11,1 
6.9 


Amount 


18.2% $20, 583 


- 10,060 


‘Investments 


WARTIME ———— POSTWAR YEARS ———— 


1945 1951. 


% of . 
Total Amount 


45.9% $11,009 
2.3 1,170 


2.1 
50.3 


6.6 
11.6 


4.3 
22.5 


% of 
Totel 


1,047 1.7 


915 
22,545 


2,948 
5,212 
¥,900 


2.2 
20.0 


4.9 


1,488 
13,667 


3,307 
11,235 16.4 


16.8 
38.1 


11,441 
25,983 


122 
999 
999 


724 
1,375 
2,221 


776 
5,860 
6,636 


1,527 
17,787 
19,314 


857 
1,962 
1,738 


1,619 
2,590 
2,884 


1 Ree 252 


1952 


#7 


% of 


Amount Total Amount 


14.0% $9,800 


1,153 1.6 1,275 


1,368 
12,773 
3,545 
11,953 


13,702 
29,200 


1.8 
17.4 


4.8 


1,250 
12,325 


3,650 
16.3 12,900 


18.7 
39.8 


15,725 
32,275 


144 150 

841 
1,461 
2,446 


950 
1,500 
2,600 


1,705 
19,546 
21,251 


1,875 
21,425 
23,300 


1,903 
2,713 
3,087 


2,025 
2,900 
3,175 


953 


% of 
Total 





Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


NB. All 


29,243 





- 


44,797 


68,278 


figures are in millions of dollars. ‘Estimated, ff Lorgely Canadian. 
DATA: Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insurance Assn. of America 


73,375 78,600 
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Insurance reentry Earnings Lag 


e Earnings—Ihie rate of 
on investments was the on 
in which O'Leary had n 


Ihe assets of the life insurance com- 
panics—the world’s largest reservoir of 
investment funds—contimue to increase 
at an amazing rate (table, above). 

Here’s the official picture of the 
trade’s 1953 doings, as presented this 
month in New York at the 4$th annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Assn 
of America: 

Total assets are likely to hit a record 
$78.6-billion by the end of the year, 
according to Dr. James J. O'Leary, 
LIAA’s director of investment research 
‘That would mean an increase of $54 
billion for the vear, by all odds the big 
gest jump in any 12-month span. 


58 


New policies sales seem to be headed 
for a record, at close to $40-billion. The 
biggest previous sales year in the trade 
was 1952, when something under $36- 
billion in new policies were written. A 
near $40-billion figure would be two 
and a half times the 1945 total, and 
half again as much as 1949 

Dollar return on the assets also looks 
good for a new record. O'Leary be 
lieves that carnings, after expenses, 
should hit $2.45-billion. That would 
be about $225-million better than the 
previous record, chalked up in 1952. It 
would also beat the 1950 mark by 
$600-million, roughly a third 


tional to show. The rate « 


oe its earlier rise, but 


lagged far behind those of 


e Taxes—The failure of t! 
keep pace was blamed larg 
taxes. 


debilitating effect on life 
vestment carnings. 
O'Leary figures that 
taxes should run aroun 
year, compared with 3 
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wouwu'hh NEVER CATCH 


a grizzly ona del 


The lightning swoop of a powerful paw and another 
hapless victim falls prey to this hungry giant of the wilds— 
another satisfying meal under his belt in preparation for 

the long winter sleep ahead. Cunning, alert, sure of 
himself . . . there’s no lack of far-sighted planning here! 


Nothing can replace advance planning . . . whether dealing 
with Nature’s demands or the requirements of new product 
development. When creating a product with metal parts, 

planning ahead gives you time to investigate what’s new and 
better in castings... mew materials, processes, techniques. 
With parts engineered and cast by Campbell, Wyant and 
Cannon, you can often find unlintited possibilities in 
product design. You are assured of castings that machine 
easier, wear much longer and cost much less. 


Let a CWC engineer help make your planning easier 
... explain how CWC castings make your product better. 
Bear this in mind whenever you're hungry for facts. 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 


GRAY IRON, ALLOY IRON AND STEEL CASTINGS 





This winter in New Orleans, Louisiana 
will be treated to the same fine calen- 
dar of events which has made it the 
entertainment capital of the south. 


For five days in December top ath- 
letes from U. S. collegiate circles will 
compete for honors in the mid-winter 
sports carnival, with the famed Sugar 
Bowl on January 1 providing a fitting 
climax to the sporting events. Then, on 
March 2, the city turns out in force to 
celebrate another Mardi Gras—Grand- 
daddy of new world carnivals appro- 
priately billed as “the greatest free 
show on earth.” 


Recreational events such as the Mardi 
Gras and Sugar Bowl do more than 
attract several million tourists to the 
state each year. They also provide 
wholesome and enjoyable occasions for 
the intelligent utilization of leisure time 


by Louisiana residents. 


Today, when industry is concerning 
itself more and more with the character 
of the community in which it locates, 
Louisiana is an industrial bargain. Be- 
sides its obvious attractions of climate, 
transportation, raw material and fuel, 
it can offer your workers a living at- 
mosphere unparalleled in the new 
world—a bonus for your industry with- 


out a price tag on it. 

Write today for information on how 
to make Lovisiana’s advantages—in- 
cluding recreation—work for you. 
direct your inquiry to: 


ELMER D. CONNER, Exec. Director 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


P. O. BOX 4185, Capitol Station 
BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 


We will appreciate it if you write on 
your company letterhead. 








3.18% in 1951, and 3.09% in 1950. 
Even after taxes the rate showed a 
progressive improvement, but the gain 
was much slower. This year seems 
headed for about 3.13%, compared 
with 3.07% last year, 2.98% in 1951, 
and 2.97% in 1950. 

Outsiders may find it hard to see why 
the life companies should squawk at 
such figures, especially in the light of 
the 2.88% low recorded in 1947. But 
the insurance trade has a complaint that 
seems legitimate. 
¢ Rising Rates—The general rise in 
money rates since 1947 has carried 
the insurance rate along with it. In that 
period, the trade’s after-expenses in- 
vestment earnings have advanced about 
50 basis points, or 0.5%. What irks the 
life companies is that they have not 
been able to translate anywhere near 
all of this gain into after-tax net. “Fed- 
eral taxes have absorbed more than half 
of the increase,” O'Leary says. 

The trade also takes a morose view 
of the hostile reaction in many quar- 
ters to the post-1947 rise in interest 
rates, and notably to the spurt last 
spring. “It might have been thought,” 
O’Leary said sadly, “that interest rates 
had risen as sharply as most other prices 
in the postwar economy.” On the con- 
trary, he told LIAA members, “‘the facts 
are that even when yields were at their 
peak this spring institutional lenders 
seldom were able to obtain more than 
5% on residential mortgages and 4% to 
44% was pretty much the range on 
investments in new bond issues.” And 
these rates, O’Leary added, were “little 
changed from those obtained on new 
investments in 1952.” 
¢ Two-Edged Sword—It’s obvious, of 
course, that these are the complaints of 
a lender—of a man whose views on 
money rates differ sharply from those 
of a borrower. But at one point 
O'Leary expressed a truth that’s as valid 
for borrowers as for lenders. People 
forget, he said, that “interest pay- 
ments are income as well as expenses 

. when interest rates decline, they 
reduce expenses for Mr. Jones but they 
also reduce his income.” 

Applying this truism to life insur- 
ance, O'Leary pointed out that “when 
rates rise, policvholders gain no in- 
come directly, but the cost of their 
insurance declines.” And he adds that 
“if the 1930 level of rates had pre- 
vailed .. . in 1953... . net investment 
income would have been $1.2-billion 
better . a sum sufficient to provide 
nearly $40-billion of additional life in- 
surance protection of the average ‘mix’ 
in force in 1952.” 
¢ Safety Factor—Pursuing its goal of 
the highest rate compatible with insti- 
tutional safety, the life insurance trade 
continued a dual policy in 1953 

¢ Reduction of its holdings of gov- 
cernments. 


e Concentration of new _ invest- 
ments in such better-yielding securities 
as corporate bonds and mortgage loans. 

“Modest purchases of preferred 
shares” were noticeable, O'Leary said, 
but “New York State companies re- 
mained largely inactive in the common 
stock market” (BW—Dec.5’53,p134) 

The sluffing off of governments 
slowed down considerably this year. 
Indeed, governments ran second only 
to mortgages in the trades’ 1953 shop- 
ping. This buying doesn’t show up in 
the yearend estimates because it was 
largely confined to Treasury bills, mostly 
due in approximately 90 days 
e What’s Coming—O' Lean 
consider 1954 prospects to be nearly so 
bad as some pessimists do. Among other 
things he expects that (1) capital spend- 
ing will decline only moderately, (2) 
housing starts will again approximate 
l-million, and (3) there will be a sub- 
stantial amount of state and municipal 
construction projects. So O'Leary thinks 
that investment outlays will be about 
as large as they were in 1953 

As for the 1954 trend in money rates, 
O’Leary believes they will depend 
largely on the extent of government 
financing. He thinks that Treasury 
new-money demands might be higher 
than in any vear since the war. And he 
added, “the way . . . Treasury demands 

. are met may again be the crucial 
factor in determining the trend of in- 
terest rates in 1954.” Here's how he 
explained his view: 

“If the government secks long-term 
money it will have to compete with pri- 
vate borrowers for the supply of non- 
bank funds, and it will therefore exert 
an upward pressure on interest rates. 
If it resorts to short-term financing, on 
the other hand, the Treasury will be 
forced to utilize the resources of the 
commercial banking system, thus tend- 
ing to increase the money supply. Un- 
der such circumstances interest rates 
will probably tend to ease.” 


doesn’t 


State Accident 
Law Is Full of Teeth 


“It has no loopholes, and very sharp 
teeth.” 

That’s the way North Carolina’s new 
safety responsibility law, which goes 
into effect Jan. 1, is described by the 
state’s Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles, Edward Scheidt. The reputed stiff- 
ness of the law—with its ironbound ac- 
cident liability made 
auto traffic officials and insurance men 
in other states sit up and take notice. 
e Rules—The new law affects all motor 
vehicle operators or owners, including 
nonresidents of the state. Some of its 
pros is10ons ar©re: 

e The operator of any car involved 


provisions—has 
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FASTENINGS... 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY! 


PUbRbeRD ROR 
erroereveerenne) 


eh 


Make Harper your source of supply for all 
your needs in aluminum fastenings, 


Machine Bolts Machine Screws 

Carriage Bolts (Slotted and Phillips Head) 
Nuts Tapping Screws 

Wing Nuts Wood Screws 

Cap Nuts (Slotted and Phillips Head) 
Rivets Washers 

Cap Screws Lock Washers 


Complete stocks in a wide range of sizes assure you 
prompt delivery. 

The H. M. Harper Company has specialized for 
almost a third of a century in fastenings of non- 
ferrous metals and all stainless steels, and is the 
largest manufacturer in this field. Over 7,000 items 
are available from stock in aluminum, brass, naval 
bronze, silicon bronze, Monel and all stainless steels. 

Write or wire your requirements in aluminum fas- 
tenings to Harper, or mail the coupon for the Harper 
Aluminum Fastening Catalog. 


The H. M. Harper Company 
8225 Lehigh Avenue 
Morton Grove, Hlinois 
Please send me the following catalogs: 
() Catalog on Harper Aluminum Fastenings 
() Catalog 25 on Harper Everlasting Fastenings 


HARPER 


Company 
Address 














This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities 
he offer is made only by the Prospectus 


$10,000,000 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


442% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due December 1, 1973 


Convertible into Common Stock at $26 per share 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Lehman Brother Watling, Lerchen €% Co. 
Blyth &# Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs €#Co. Kidder, Peabody €% Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &% Beane 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


December 15, 1953 











WIRE WRAPPING 
RESISTS MOLD 


ERE’S another typical example of how Mosinee creates 
special-purpose papers to solve specific product or 
packaging problems. In this case, to safeguard wire and 
cable against the ravages of mold penetration, Mosinee devel- 
oped Permold wrapping with a permanent mold inhibitor. 


@ In addition to Permofd, Mosinee makes 
many special industrial papers to perform 
specific functions, 

To put this experience to work on your 
special paper problems, write makes fibres work 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY ae for industry 
Dept. B MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE INDUSTRIAL PAPERS Wit F weire ror sampce 


in an accident that results in death or 
injury to a person, Or total property 
damage of $100 or mor ist report 
the accident immediately 
e Within 24 hours, « ypcrator 
must also file a written report with the 
Dept. of Motor Vehicl 
e Within 60 days aft eceiving 

the report, the Commissioner must su 
pend the operator’s license unless evi 
dence is furnished to sh that (1 
the operator has been rel d from 
liability; or (2) the operator or owner 
carries adequate insuranc r (3) the 
operator or owner has executed a writ 
ten agreement with the department 
guaranteeing satisfactory payment of all 
claims up to $11,000 resulting from 
the accident, or has deposited with th 
department sufficient security to cover 
damages up to $11,000 

If the owner or operator can’t com 
ply, suspension of license is automatic. 
The suspension remains in force until 
one of the requirements is met, or until 
one year clapses without court action 
for damages being filed 

If a motor vehicle involved in an 
accident was being operated at the time 
by someone other than the owner, both 
the owner and operator will have their 
licenses suspended until the security 
provisions of the law are satisfied 
¢ Coverage—Insurance for operators or 
owners must provide minimum cover 
age of $1,000 property damage, $5,000 
for death or injury of one person, and 
$10,000 for all deaths and_ personal 
injuries from one accident 

If the operating license of a North 
Carolina owner or operator is suspended 
in any of 43 other states having a simi 
lar law, the license, on official notice, 
will be suspended in North Carolina. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 











Public offering of a $55-million issue of 
25-vear debentures is being planned 
by Atlantic Refining Co. Atlantic’s 
capital expenditures in 1954 are ex 
pected to equal this year’s $87 million, 
says president Henderson Supplee, Jr. 

s 
Cash dividends by corporations last 
month ran 8% under November, 1952, 
reports the Dept. of Commerce. The 
lag is blamed chiefly on the fact that 
many companies deferred customary 
third-quarter payments until after the 
turn of the vear, when income tax 
rates will be lower. 

* 
Federal cigarette tax. revenue in July 
September ($393-million) ran 6.2% be 
low the like period a year ago—reflecting 
the first important setback in cigarett 
sales in 20 vears- (BW—Nov.21'53, 
p140). This trend may be felt keenly 
bv states that also tax cigarette: 
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CHANGE To 
RIVAL 006 Foon 


Se | al WATCH the 
‘DOG FOOD CHANGE in Your Dog! 


RIVAL PACKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Your box is an advertising medium 
—en route and at the point of sale. Good design and good 
printing make it easier for good copy to sell merchandise. So do your 
container’s protective qualities, which bring your product to the 
consumer looking its best. Shipment in a Union box is added 


assurance of greater point of sale impact, greater customer satisfaction, 


NION BAG & PAPER pagoda 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, | 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savann ih, Ga 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices; Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


INTEGRATED 
PRODUCTION 








The seal on this insurance contract symbolized the seller’s stature and 
integrity. To business insurance companies today, the name “Business 
Week” has a similar connotation — providing assurance that their 
advertising dollars are well invested in its pages 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience 
of Management Men. They are the key executives who make or influ- 
ence important buying decisions for their firms, including the selection 
of insurance essential for protection against loss. 


RESULT: During the past 15 years leading business insurance firms 
have placed 1,304 advertising pages in Business Week ...more than 
they have placed in any other general-business or news magazine. 
These and other advertisers to executives in business and industry have 
the constant assurance that Business Week produces high sales returns 
per advertising dollar. That is why 













YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











Seal Of Assurance 








These Insurance Companies Reach Their 


Management Prospects Through Business Week 


American International 
Underwriters Corp 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co 
American Surety Co 
of New York 
Commercial Credit Co 
American Credit 
Indemnity Co 
Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. of Wisconsin 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S 
Hardware Mutuals 
Hortford Fire Insurance Co 
Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co 


! 


Johnson & Higg 


Liberty Mutu 
Marine Off 
Marsh & MclLe 


Metropolita 


Insurance 


New Englan 1M Life 


Insurance ( 


New York Life e ¢ 


Travelers Ins 


U.S. Fidelity & 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Hopes for an eventual East-West settlement reached a new high in 
DEC. 26,1955 “RR SS ee 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who is no Pollyanna, now feels 
that we have reached some kind of turning point in our relations with 
Moscow. 

He told the National Press Club at midweek that the danger of war 
is less than a year or two ago, that there is some hope for serious East-West 
discussions on atomic matters and on Germany. 


















A BUSINESS WEEK 





For Dulles, there are two key factors in the new world equation: 
growing Western strength and weakness behind the Iron Curtain. 


SERVICE Despite the serious crisis in France, Dulles counts on strengthening 
Western unity over the next year. At the same time he sees: 

* The certainty that satellite discontent will weaken Moscow’s position. 

* The possibility that Russia itself may have to divert some of its resources 


from defense industry to provide more food and consumer goods for the 
Russian people (page 68). 










—e—— 


There’s new evidence from within Russia of pulling and hauling at 
the top level. 


Last week’s indictment of police chief Beria, who was ousted last 
June, reveals bitter infighting inside the Kremlin. 


It also suggests that a new topside shakeup could be in the offing. 


—o— 













The crisis of French democracy was never more apparent than now. 


h The unprecedented struggle to elect a president—a post traditionally 
i considered above politics—will be patched up temporarily. Nonetheless, 
it’s clear that there isn’t a substantial, coherent majority in the French 
Assembly for any solution to any major problem facing France. 


Note, too, that the European army treaty and Secretary Dulles’ 
fi “brutal” warning that France must ratify or else aren’t the dominant 
i factors in the Versailles squabbling. Party rivalry, personal animosity, 
deep-seated economic, social, and religious differences bulk larger than 


foreign policy. 



















We’ll keep prodding France to ratify EDC and go ahead with plans 
i" for the Big Four meeting in Berlin. 


(] Yet all the pressures in Paris are to mark time on all major problems. 
' It may be that France faces caretaker governments for months to come. 


—eo— 


Trade with Communist China is becoming as much a headache for West- 
ern Europe’s businessmen as it is for the U. S. State Dept. 


Britons, for example, have nursed high hopes for expanding China trade. 
' Yet last year’s trade talks in Peking have resulted in few substantial orders. 


British businessmen find the Chinese demanding long credit, offering 
flimsy guarantees of payment. Peking’s trade negotiators delight in playing 
British and West German businessmen off against each other, telling one 
that the other’s credit terms are more attractive. 


PAGE 65 Total British orders booked for China this year are pegged at about 
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$25-million, though only $17-million worth has been shipped and the rest 
may never get there. And while this represents an increase over last year, 
it’s no more than a tiny drop in the bucket of total British trade. 


Eight of the worid’s largest oil companies have met in strict secrecy in 
the London offices of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. There are reports that the dele- 
gates hammered out a tentative marketing agreement to buy up Iranian oil 
and fit it back into the world market. 


Some Londoners say that the plan would give AIOC a 50% interest in 
a marketing group. The rest would be split between Standard Oil (N. J.), 
Standard of California, Texas, Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, the Shell group, and 
France’s Cie. Francaise des Petroles. 


The oilmen recognize Iran’s right to sell oil to independents, but they 
don’t believe there will be many firm takers. 


Iran, to be sure, will have the last word on any scheme. And it’s by 
no means certain that Teheran would swallow such large British partici- 
pation. 


Washington’s “honest broker” in the oil talks, Herbert Hoover, Jr., 


doesn’t think Iran will accept anything more than a very minor British 
interest. 


british oilmen, however, are optimistic, eager to get oil talks going 
again. It’s been reported that AIOC is even willing to invest a “con- 
siderable sum” to help start the flow again. (Hoover has estimated at 
least $50-million is needed plus several hundred foreign technicians.) 


The next step might be an official oil mission to Iran, led by Britons. 
The object would be limited: just to get wells flowing again and move the 
stock of refined products waiting at Abadan. 

Even this would require prolonged dickering. But from a modest 
beginning might come a long-term solution for Iran’s oil. 

Squeezing any substantial amount of Iranian oil into world markets 
today will be difficult. Some other producers may have to cut back. But 
the oilmen belidve that over the long haul expanding world demand will 
make the marketing problem manageable. 


The Randall Commission on foreign trade policy has stepped up its 
timetable: It’s shooting now for a final report in mid-January, instead 
of March. 

There'll be no recommendations for major tariff cuts next year; nor is 
Chairman Clarence Randall shooting for a wholesale reform of our tariff 
structure. The commission is too divided to agree on such a program 


Randall himself hopes the group’s report will urge: 
* Stabilizing tariff levels where they are, holding the door open for 
future reductions. 
* Accepting the principle that direct compensation for industries hurt 
by imports might better serve the national interest than tariffs. 


* Changing the escape clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Act, 
tightening the definition of what constitutes “injury from imports.” 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo, 26, 1955, Issue—Business Week, $30 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








Who would fill his 
saddle tonight ? 








Paul Revere wasn’t “anybody 
important.” 

He never had much education or 
money. He wasn’t a statesman, a soldier, 

a teacher, or an editor. He wasn’t even a constable. 
He was just a plain citizen — like, perhaps, yOu... 
A plain citizen with the heart to love freedom, and 
the head to know no man has an unbreakable lease on it. 
Why did plain Paul Revere take it upon himself to 
make that midnight ride? There's only one answer. He 
knew that while freedom is the plain citizen's great privi- 


lege, keeping it is the plain citizen’s great responsibility. 


_ fy : : 
‘a9 


Somebody may have to fill Paul Revere’s saddle one 
day. Not with a midnight ride, because times have 
changed, but with some other effort that will bring a 
danger out into the light. It may be only a small danger, 
but history shows, that the things that have snatched 
freedom from men have all had small beginnings 

So long as some men lust to take away the freedom of 
other men, the U. S. A. needs people who will fake the 
trouble to be informed to understand, tigilant to detect 
and tecal to express an opinion. 

Freedom would be pretty unshakable in a nation of 


160,000,000 people who think the way Paul Revere did. 


Wotfolk and. Westerse. Ratlway 
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MR. MIKOYAN GOES SHOPPING~—IN WESTERN EUROPE 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


To Please the Russian Consumer 


Russia’s trade bosses arc 
to get West European consumer goods 
including food—and machinery to make 
more consumer products 

This policy reverses the trade offen- 
sive that the Russians launched at the 
Moscow Economic Conference of April, 
1952 

lor at least a vear after the Moscow 
trade mecting, Sovict foreign trade chief 
Anastas Mikovan maneuvered to break 
the Westcrn embargo on strategic 
goods. He tried to tempt Western Eu- 
ropean countries with offers to buy con 
sumer goods—with some of the banned 
capital goods tied into the sale. In pay 


scrambling 


Moscow has been selling gold and othe: 


ment, he was ready to offer traditional 
Russian export items like grain and tim- — precious metals in Western Europe to 
ber. obtain foreign curren especialh 
¢ Change of Spots—Today Mikoyan, © sterling (BW—Dec.12’53,p152) 
who is the new boss of Sovict domestic It’s clear enough why Moscow ha 
as well as foreign trade, is offering goods changed its trade tacti For one 
for consumer items. He has stepped up — thing, during the first part of 1953 its 
Sovict purchases of consumer goods in — trade with the non-Communist world 
Western Europe without attaching any | slumped rather badly. For another, the 
strings. Malenkov regime is desperately anxious 
He is trying also to buy machinery to — to increase the flow of consumer goods 
bolster Russia’s light industry. In pay- to the Russian people. 
ment, he is offering Russian strategic —¢ Priorities—Not that Moscow ha 
materials like manganese and chrome — given consumer goods top priority in 





and in many cases he is swapping Sovict 
oil at bargain prices. At the same time, 


its imports from Western Europe. For 
the present, ships—frorn fishing trawlers 
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lace. And after ships the order would 
c: (2) machinery for Russian light in 
dustry, especially food processing plants; 
>) consumer goods; and (4) clectrical 
equipment, including diesel generators 
ind copper cable. 
¢ Limits—Unless Moscow is prepared 
to throw a lot more gold into the game, 
there will be definite limits to what 
it can buy in Western Europe. It is 
short of foreign currencies and can’t 
arrange all the trade it wants via barter 
deals. 

Still Moscow’s interest in buying 
Western Europe’s consumer goods and 
equipment for light industry — has 
reached a point where Washington is 
taking a fresh look at the whole ques- 
tion of East-West trade. Until recently, 
U.S. officials have considered Soviet 
moves in this direction as no more than 
propaganda gambits. 
¢ Deals Pending—Recent Sovict trade 
operations in Western Europe prove 
pretty conclusively that this is not the 
case any longer. Here’s how the picture 
looks this week across the Atlantic 

Britain: Sovict buving missions arc 
showing the keenest interest in getting 
machinery for the production of con 
sumer goods. A British firm already has 
started work on a $30-million order for 
textile machinery (mostly spinning 
equipment). Other firms have been get- 
ting pressing and detailed inquirics for 
food processing and packaging machin 
cry, including complete plants for mak- 
ing margarine and butter, for sterilizing 
and bottling milk, for wrapping and 
packing food, and for sugar refining. 
No deals have been signed vet on these 
items. But several British manufacturers 
are ready to go to \loscow to close the 
business as soon as they get visas 

Orders for actual consumer goods are 
still relatively small. One barter deal— 
$1.4-million of Sovict matches for Brit- 
ish woolen cloth—is in the works. An- 
other barter deal is pending—$7-million 
worth of Soviet plywood for ravon and 
woolen cloth. One $300,000 order for 
cosmetics is reported 

As for ships, the British Admuralty 
has recently approved $30-muillion worth 
of business—fishing trawlers and one fish 
factory vessel. (The builders are now in 
Moscow discussing details But the 
Admiralty has turned thumbs down on 
Soviet inquiries for five 10,000-ton 
cargo ships, passenger — ships, 
ocean tugs, and a whale factory ship, 
and some whale chasers. 

Actual orders for clectrical equipment 
and cables aren’t large yet. But inquir- 
ics, including some for banned items, 
are sizable. 

Scandinavia and Benelux: It’s in this 


to passenger ships—probably take first 
pl 
b 


several 
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area that the Russians are buying food 
most heavily. Sovict imports of butter 
from the Netherlands and Denmark are 
now reaching 30,000 tons a month; 
there has been some buying of bacon 
ind canned foods, too. Sovict purchases 
of fish have gone up in both Sweden 
and Norway. And_ recently Moscow 
took huge quantities of unsold fish from 
Iceland, paid for it mainly with petro- 
leum products. 

Swedish manufacturers are selling the 
Russians Sl-million worth of razor 
blades. 

Sovict buvers are showing new inter- 
est in Belgium's woolen textiles, copper 
cable, and industrial machinery. Last 
vear, Moscow bought about $1 5-mil- 
lion worth of Belgian products, evenly 
divided between ships, synthetic varns, 
ind steel bars. This vear the emphasis 
has shifted. It already includes 480 tons 
of copper cable, 500,000 yd. of worsted 
fabrics, and a $1-million worth of wool 
linings 

France: A recent Franco-Sovict trade 
pact calls for an exchange of 12-billion 
francs worth of goods cach way in the 
current vear. That compares with 5-bil 
lion franes covered by a trade pact for 
the previous year, when total Franco- 
Soviet trade came to 12-billion francs. 

From the French side, the big items 
are six 5,000-ton cargo ships, 200 large 
cranes, 25 large steam boilers, 100,000 
tons of rolled steel, $2-million worth of 
electric cable. But the Russians are 
iso taking 2-million meters of ravon 
cloth, 800,000 meters of woolen cloth, 
3,000 tons of cocoa beans, and 3,000 
tons of citrus fruits. In return, Moscow 
is supplving 400,000 tons of crude oil, 
plus coal, timber, and chrome 

Italy: Russian purchases of consumer 
goods in Italy have gone way up this 
vear, while imports of ships, ball bear 
ings, machine tools, and electrical 
equipment have gone down. This vear, 
consumption items will account for 
ibout 80% of Soviet imports from Italy, 
as against 30% in 1951. Italy will ship 
$4-million worth of citrus fruits, $3 
million of ravon filaments, $1-million 
worth of woolen textiles 

Other countries: Sovict buvers are 

howing the same kind of interest in 
other non-Communist countries of Fu- 
rope. A deal is in the works for this 
hipment of large quantities of West 
German shoe leather to Russia. In 
the Russians are boosting their 
purchases of tobacco, cotton, and rice. 
linnish industrialists who have been in 
Moscow recently found the Russians 
keenly interested in expanding light in 
dustry in a hurry, and anxious to buy 
machinery in Western Europe for this 
purpose. 


Greece, 





HEAT TREATING 


FURNACES 


For hardening, 
annealing, drawing, 
normalizing, homogenizing, 
and aging. Also heating metals for 
rolling, forging, piercing, forming, 
extruding, and brazing. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 71-F-60 


FURNACE 
CORPORATION 


4555 Genwantown Ave., Pra. 44, Pa. 


SupsipiaRy OF Hanpince Company, IN¢ 





FOR GRINDING 


Hardinge Conical, Tricone and Rod 
Mills for Mining, Metallurgical, 
Chemical and Ceramic Industries. 


FOR DRYING 


Ruggles-Coles Rotary Dryers, Kilns, 
and Coolers for removing moisture 
from stone, clay, coal, chemicals, ete. 


FOR FEEDING 
Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeders 
for Feeding at a Controlled Weight 
and Rate. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 100-4-60 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 





Swiss Watches and U.S. Trade 


Tariff case revives as antitrust probe adds new heat 


to old disputes . 


. . First German dollar bonds validated .. . 


Canada gets Dutch bankers, German goods. 


That old percnnial, the watch tariff 
Case, 1s Comme up again in Washington. 
But this time, it will arrive amid the 
superheated atmosphere of a Justice 
Dept. antitrust mvestigation. The anti 
trusters, it collecting a 
mighty dossicr on the Swiss watch in 
and its U.S. customers and 
competitors to decide whether 
there’s a violation of the Sherman act 
in the marketing of Swiss watches and 
movements in the U.S 

There's a lot of cmotion involved 
he Swiss are outraged. ‘The importers 
insist that once a watch movement 
leaves Switzerland it makes its com 
petitive way unaided by any monopoly 
arrangements. U.S. manufacturers who 
are seeking tarnff relief against an in 
creasing flow of Swiss watch movements 
fear that the “Swiss watch cartel” aims 
to control ever phrase of the industry 
in the U.S 
° How Long an Arm?—“Cartcl’’ is a 
dirty word, and its use isn’t calculated 
to clear the air for the upcoming tariff 
discussion. Nonetheless, it’s no secret 
to the industry, or to the Justice Dept., 
that the Swiss industry, including U.S. 
firms like Bulova, Gruen, and Benrus 
that manufacture m Switzerland, is 
tightly organized by the Federation of 
Watch Manufacturers there What 
Justice wants to know is whether the 
I’ederation’s control of pro 
duction, marketing, prices at home ex 
tends im any aspect into the U.S 
many different opin 
issue as there are Swiss 
watches—and Justice 1s keeping abso 
lutels But it would be 
Suppose that the Swiss federation, which 


ippe i AT 


dustry 
trying 


ironclad 


You can get as 
ions on the 


mun maive to 


supplies some 90! of the world’s 
jeweled watches 
to decide who gets how manv watches 
at what price hven U.S. factories in 


Switzerland arc under strong pressure 


doesn't have the power 


to go along 
¢ Impetus—Some industry 
suspect that the recent Benrus-Hamil 
ton squabble (BW —Sep.20°52,p35) may 
have served to put the spotlight on the 
watch industry, and piqued Justice im 
terest. The Benrus Watch Co. (which 
manufactures in Switzerland) tried to 
main control of the Hamilton Watch 
Co. (one of the few U.S. domestic 
manufacturers). Tlamilton got a court 
to enjoin Benrus from voting its Hamil 
ton stock, or buving anv more. Ther 
the matter stands 

If Benrus had gained control, so the 
argument goes, that would have reduced 


obs« mvers 


70 


from three to two the number of major 
U.S. manufacturers having no connec- 
tions with the Swiss federation. It 
might have further reduced the amount 
of U.S. watchmaking if Benrus had de 
cided to import most of the parts for 
Hamilton watches. ‘The fact that such a 
possibility even existed may have im- 
pressed Justice 

¢ Effect on ‘Tariffs—Thicre’s no indica- 
tion how far along the Justice Dept. is 
in the watch probe, but it’s safe to say 
it has piled up a tremendous amount of 
data. One lawyer guesses that fustice 
mav be close to trving to make a case. 
Others doubt it. There's little doubt, 
however, that the investigation will 
figure prominently in the tariff hearings, 
and supporters of higher watch tariffs 
may Use the term “cartel” in support of 
their case that the U.S. watch industry 
is becoming dangerously dependent on 
Switzerland 


Bonds Back in Business 


The first of $73-million worth of pre- 
war German dollar bonds submitted 
under the U.S.-West German debt 
agreement were validated in New York 
last weeck—$3,000 worth of Young Loan 
bonds belonging to Miss Frieda Doer 
ing, Of Brooklyn 

Once validated, the bonds will be 
eligible for service and repayment (BW 

Sep.5'53,p132). And when enough 
are screened, there'll be trading on the 
open market. The validation rigma 
role was made necessary when some 
$350-million of the bonds disappeared 

presumably into Sovict after 
the fall of Berlin. If vou have anv Ger 
man dollar bonds gathering dust, get 
instructions from the Validation Board, 
30 Broad St., New York 


hands 


Enter the Dutch .. . 


Canada’s exclusive and distinguished 
fraternity of chartered banks, which has 
numbered only 10 for the past quarter 
century, has welcomed a newcomer. 
That's an event in itself. What has 
sparked added interest is the fact that 
Number 11, the Mercantile Bank of 
Canada, is financed and controlled in 
the Netherlands 

Mercantile Bank’s Dutch parent. ts 
Nationale Handelsbank, Amsterdam, an 
old-line merchant-banking house that 
has specialized in foreign trade since the 


186Us. World trade business will prob 
ably bulk large in Mercantile Bank's 
operations, especially where it involves 
the Far East, a prime bailiwick of Na 
tionale Handelsbank 
¢ Local Business, Too—Nercantile 
offer complete banking r 
Canadians, from checking and savings 
accounts to business loans. Mercantile’ 
44-year-old Dutch president, Henri 
Moguette, savs he’s especially interested 
in serving “new Canadians’’—the hun 
dreds of thousands of European immi 
grants to Canada SOI them 
Dutch) who still have st s with 
the old country 

For the present, Mercantile Bank 
has set up shop on Montreal's Victoria 
Square; later it hopes to build its own 
office building on land purchased 
nearby. It hasn’t blueprinted string 
of branches around Canada; instead it’s 
counting on a limited number of stra 
tegicallv located offices. Vancouver will 
be first some time next Toronto 
will probably come along later 


will 


ices. for 


pring, 


...and the Germans 


West Germany is eving the 
Canadian market, too. A cording 
to Toronto’s Financial Post, the Ger 
mans are turning in an “impressive per 
formance” in terms of “quality of prod 
duct, design, styling, delivery, credit 
terms—and pricing.” 

It isn’t the size that counts: ¢ 
imports from Germany for the first 
seven months of this vear were only 
$19-million. That’s a drop in_ the 
bucket when vou figure U.S. sales in 
Canada at $2-billion for th ime pe 
riod. What is important, the Financial 
Post believes, is that German imports 
have doubled in the that 
West Germany leads al con 
tinental exporters in the Canadian 
market. that German busi men are 
doing patient spadework to develop a 
niche for themselves in Canada. It’s no 
accident that in the 1953 Canadian In 
ternational ‘Trade Fair (BW —Jun.20'53, 
pl22), Germans ranked third in over-all 
exhibit space—behind Canada and Brit 
ain but well ahead of all 
including the U.S 


growing 


inadian 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 
a ee 1 


Ministerial maneuvers: The newly 
formed Egyptian National Guard, in 
which President Naguib is urging his 
cabinet and official aides to take part, 
held maneuvers recently. Picture above 
shows the Minister of Moslem Chari- 
ties, Sheikh Hassan el-dakuori, in am- 
bush. 

« 
Sales pitch: Over 500 West German 
firms will stage an all-German industrial 
cxhibition in Mexico City next March, 
aimed at stimulating sales throughout 
Latin America. Half the exhibitors will 
be heavy machine makers; there'll be 
electrical, chemical, toy, and musical 
instrument manufacturers, too. 

e 
The battle for control of London's 
Savoy Hotel (BW—Dec.12'53,p156) is 
over. Real estate operator Harold 
Samuel, who piled up 37% of Savoy 
Hotel Co. stock in an cffort to take 
over the company, gave up the fight. 
Samuel will sell out in a deal that Lon- 
don guesses will gross him a profit of 
over $750,000. 

my 
Willys-Overland officials have been vis- 
iting in Buenos Aires, with an eye to 
producing Jeeps and other Willys prod- 
ucts in Argentina. Plans for an Argen- 
tine company affliated with Willys may 
be announced after the first of the year. 

* 
West Germany’s chemical exports this 
vear will top the postwar record of 
$500-million, set in 1951. Third-quar 
ter sales abroad were up 14% over the 
same period last year, production soared 


770% 
oO. 


. 
Hindustan Steel Ltd. is the name of 
India’s big (500,000 tons) yearly steel 
company, to be financed with Indian, 
West German, and possibly World 
Bank money. Final agreement for the 
$150-million mill was signed this week 
in New Delhi. 
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HELPS SPEED ST. LOUIS MAIL 





FEDERAL NOARK 


sew 


PARCEL POST in St. Louis is now moved by the Terminal Railroad 
Association's new conveyor belt system between the Union Station, a new 
Terminal building, and the Post Office. This system, the most elaborate 
of its kind in the country, is powered from four Federal Noark Unit 
Substations. It is also controlled at a Federal Noark benchboard which 
can select any desired conveyor arrangements and instantly indicate them 
by lighted routes shown in miniature. . 


Design and Engineering Leadership 


This St. Louis installation is still another example of the advanced design 
and engineering skill that is the foundation of Federal Noark’s phenomena! 
growth in the field of electrical control equipment. In quick succession 
during the past few years, Federal Noark has brought out new devices 
and improvements that have out-moded much former equipment and 
slashed installation and maintenance costs. 


Ten plants from coast to coast 


The rapidly increasing demand for Federal products has been met by 
the continual acquisition or construction of new plants. Today ten plants 
strategically located across the country, are stretched to capacity... and 
the Federal line encompasses the entire range of control equipment, from 
smallest to largest. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas County, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Santa Clara, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada 








Ask 


The Fuji BANK, LTD. 


about Japan, ». 


For all those with business 
interests in Japan, ,.The 
Fuji Bank, Ltd. offers com- 
plete banking facilities and 
information, 


Established in 1880 


pe Japan 


CAPITAL ¥ 2,700,000,000, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors SEIJI SAKO 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo 

LONDON BRANCH; Copt- 
hall chambers, Angel 
Court, London E,C, 2 





/ 184 Branches throughout 





FUJI BANK iro. 








save salesmen’s time 


: give them “live” prospects to work on.’ 


cut sales expense 


put salesmen to work where 
they can ‘‘seli’’ 


use DODGE REPORTS 


The skilled Dodge field force 
covers the new-construction markets 
\ for you... Tells you who, wheve, when. 


_” Get “How to Use” book free. 


Write Dept, 8 5325 





DODGE REPORTSE & 


119 W. 40th St., Now York 18, N.Y 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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THE MARKETS 


‘How Much the Rails Have Faded Lately 


ate 1952 Close = 100 
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| Date, Standard & Poor's Daily <tock Price Indexes. 


*through Dec. 17th 
GUSINESS WEEK 


Rails Still on Downgrade 


“Investors are fooling themselves if 
they think the railroads are a static 
industry,” says Wilham White, presi 
dent of the New York Central RR 
Actually, White says, the rails “have a 
dynamic quality which offers op 
portunity for growth.” Otherwise, they 
could never have “moved so far in ou 
lifetime despite their problem and 

outmoded regulation.” 

White gave this advice to the under 
writing-brokcrage fraternity at the 42nd 
annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Assn. of America 

It could well prove timely advice, 
too. White is no neophyte where rail 
roading is concerned. Long before he 
moved to the Central (BW —Jan.3'53 
p80), Wall Strect had him marked 
down as one of the railroads’ smartest 
management men. 
¢ But Unconvincing—Thus far, how 
ever, White's advice has fallen on deaf 
ears where investors in general have 
been concerned. As the chart above 
shows, rails have been the worst actors 
of all groups in the rally since mid-Sep 


And they continu 
discouraging fashion 


tember 


This: state of affairs, m« r, looks 


cven messicr when individ 
ances are put under the roscopt 
As the teble on page 73 Is, onh 
10, or 22%, of all the rail 
performed this year at an crage O1 
above-average pace. Well er half 
also show 1953 losses of thi to cight 
times the average los tocl iS a 
whole have suffered, according to onc 
composite market index 
e Here’s Why—How do 
that rails perform so por n vving 
for popularity with invest 

e Since 1929, invest come 
to believe more strongly tha r that 
railroading is a feast-or-famine trade 

e Investors don’t think the rails 
gencrally have paid out h divi 
dends in lush times to mal » for all 
the hazards involved in long-term hold 
ing of their issues 

Last year, for example, Class | car 

ricr earnings ran some $537-million 
higher than in 1946, yet dividends were 


i perform 


ted have 


h ppen 
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only around $100-million higher. This 
\car's disbursements, moveover, aren’t 
expected to run much more than $15- 
millon ahead of 1952, though earnings 
should prove at least $75-million higher. 
¢ Investors fear what may happen 

to ral carnings next vear if business 
activity should shde while current wage 
negotiations result in a sharp boost in 
the trade's already high payroll costs. 
¢ Downtrend Already—You can already 
sce the downtrend in freight loadings 
the industry's life blood. As a result, 

rail analysts have been busily cutting 
their estimates of carnings. Few now be 


lieve, for instance, that Class 1 net 
profits this year will run much over 
$900-million. They had earlier figured 
on $925-million, or better (BW—Oct 
17°53,p62). 

Truc, investors who view the rail in 
dustry this wav—instead of as White 
ulvises—may be attaching too much 
weight to the gloomicr aspects of the 
picture. Since 1929, however, they have 
been burnt badly by rail stocks on sev- 
cral occasions. And they seem to be 
sitting out this rally—where stocks are 
concemned—until the industry's future 
takes clearer shape 


The Rails: 1953's Biggest Market Disappointment 


Compared with this yardstick . . . 


105 
( tose 


Sta rd | < Stock Pric 110 


1952 Close vs 
1953 High Recent Prive 


1953 Range Recent 
Higi Low Level 


211.7 180 4 198 4 + 0.3% - 6.0, 


... only these few rails have equaled 


the average or bettered it: 


Minne $16.50 
I 57.00 
2? 7 


84.1? 


41.00 

4.37 

sO 

115.25 

Santa Fe 50 
Ci 67.50 


... and all 


( ‘ IR | 1& Paci 68 62 
50 
12 
12 
00 


Ka 
lexa 
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Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
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25 

$ 37 
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( 
( 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac 20.37 
Boston & Maine pipe eek 00 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. 5. M. 18.75 


NB. All prices are aft 7 allowing for an 
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these have lagged behind 
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37 50 11.50 + 5 
87 75 7.12 7 45.2 
12 00 9.12 19 ~51.4 
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means 


BUSINESS! 


Out in our shop A.W.Q. is 
the symbol of American 
Welding Quality. It is serious 
800 


who make your welded 


business to craftsmen 


product their personal 
concern. 


A.W.Q. is a 


minder to these men, skilled 


constant re- 


in the art of forming, weld- 
ing and machining, that you 
expect every ring, every band, 
every assembly to be handled 
with the same care exercised 
in your own plant. 


Why not put this up-to-date, 
well equipped plant to work 
for you. Draw upon our 35 
Most 
important, be assured of an 


years of experience. 
organization that makes 
quality welded products their 
business. 


Call your local American 
Welding representative. 
otfice 


There's a branch 


nearby. 


A Company you'll like to deal with 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD * WARREN, OHIO 
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NO-RAID PACT was signed by heads of AFL and CIO: left to right, William Schnitzler, 
AFL, secretary-treasurer; George Meany, AFL president; Walter Reuther, CIO president; 
James Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer. Question: Does the pact bring labor . . . 


Closer to AFL-ClIO Merger? 


The truce still has to be signed by leaders of indi- 


vidual unions before it becomes binding. But it could be a 
step toward merger, regarded as increasingly desirable. 


Is one big labor federation a 
future possibility im the U.S? 

That was the question on every 
body's mind last week as seven-man 
committees from AFL and ClO met 
and drew up articles of armistice 

After six futile tries at finding a basis 
for unity 
riod—the 
SC Ives 


near 


stretching over a 16-year pe 
two them 
a narrower objective and achieved 

Now thev are agreed not to 
raid each other's preserves. 

If that pact is honored by deed as 
well as word, a large step toward AFT 
ClO merger will have been taken 
¢ Unity-Conditioning— There has been 
a change in “climate” for labor. Leaders 
say organizing is tougher, improved con 
tracts arc and strikes are 
a riskier undertaking. ‘This change has 


rival groups set 


sueces 


harder to win 


served to bring unity closer 

As long as the two federations could 
go their separate 
recruits and, achieving substantial econ 


Ways Winhinig new 


omic gains,' there was no incentive to 
get together. But the combination of po 
litical shift and beclouded business out 
look, which makes employers more re 
sistant to union, demands, has also made 
labor leadership defensggpinded. Unity 
begins to look attractive’to the leaders 
e Wavs & Means—There is more to 


finding unity, however, than just a will. 
Vhere is the problem of finding a way 

I'he way has to be found among such 
thorny questions as how to coordinate 
or combine unions 
ame field; how to provide 
prestige roughly equivalent to what is 
presently enjoyed by the small army of 
men who make up the staffs of two 
separate blend 
such miles-apart xlcologies as those of 
the business-minded, 
carpenters and the neat utopian visions 
of the auto workers 

Organic merger is not just around the 
comer. But if the no-raiding pact really 
works, it may be said to be in sight. 
Will it work? 
¢ Incentive to Raid—The pact faces 
two real perils. Uhe first is the tempta 
tion—stronger now than ever before be 
cause Organizing is tough—every union 
tauces to pick up a new group of mem 
bers whose ties to a rival organization 
have been weakened. And th« 
of these perils is Dave Beck 

Beck’s teamsters’ union 
U.S. labor organization that is still 
syowing a substantial growth. In part, 
it's growing because it is bringing in 
brand-new members in a colossal juris 
diction that was never systematically ex 


operating in the 
jobs and 


organizations; how to 


craft-conscious 


$cc ond 


is the only 


prede- 


DCC 1LLS¢ 


ploited under Dan ‘Tobin, Be 
cessor. And in part it’s gro 

teamster success has induced 
from other unions less 
the teamsters—and because Bech 
to have no compunction about raiding 
eNo Teeth Yet—Vhus far, neither 
Beck’s teamsters’ union nor ther 
of the 110 AFL and-35 ClO 
bound by the no-raiding pact’s term 

Not until leaders of thi 
unions sign the pact then can 
they be committed. And ne wa 
ready to sign until all wer their 
biggest rivals were also going along 

Walter Reuther promised that union 
representing 98% of CIO membership 
were ready to sign, while George Meany 
claimed he knew of no AFL unions that 
weren't prepared to go along with the 
agreement. Another meeting ched 
uled for early next vear, when the sign 
ing ceremonies are to take plac 

While everyone 
timistic, umdertones of pessimism ran 
through the meeting. Reuthe: 
kept repeating that CIO wa 
soon as AFL came up with 
from the “substantial” 
meant Beck 

Meany will have about t 
to bring his unions into line 
tion: Can he, from his thron 
cnough pressure on the autonomou 
AFL unions to collect their autographs 
for the no-raiding pact? 

AFL faces the same tough problem 
within its own ranks. AFL unions ar 
just as prone to raid one another as the 
CIO unions. The Federation is at 
tempting to put an end to th » much 
the same manner as the pact ving 
the two organizations 
¢ Committee Job—A fi om 
mittee of top AFL leader been 
assigned the job of coming up with a 
formula by Feb. 1 that could end the 
intra-F'ederation wars 

Building trades’ chief Richard Gray 
sponsored. the peace attempts within 
AFL and forced action on the issue at 
the last AFI ift t] hed 
cration had ducked it for Gra\ 
believes AFL should work t its own 
problems, then talk terms with CIO. 

That’s another roadblock Meany will 
have to skirt to complete t wre’ 
ment. 

The AFL-CIO no-raiding itract i 
slated to become effective J 1 and 
run for two vears, but ther 
any signatures on it until | 
the carliest. 

e Reuther’s Concession—Both eam 
ind Reuther want full mer 

Reuther wants it so badly that he has 
agreed to bow out as president and 
leave Meany the top post ing 
federation. 


bre ikwavs 
than 
eem 


powerful 


Won 


individual 


was outwardly op 
team 

r¢ id as 
ignatures 
union This 
month 
[he ques 
CXCTCISC 


convention 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


FOUIREMENTS of the holiday 

press schedule make it neces 
ary to close this issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK before the results of the 
NLRB-conducted election on the 
New York waterfront arc 
It seems now that the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., the organi 
zation expelled from the APL on 
charges of being mob-controlled 
and corrupt beyond reform. will 
win that election. Prevalent opin 
ion is that the rival union, hastily 
established by the AFL when the 
ILA was expelled, did not have 
cnough time to woo support Wal 
from ILA and is doomed to defeat 


AHOWN 


If this forecast proves correct 
the most hopeful development. to 
be sighted in the U.S. labor mov 


ment since 1949 will come to 
naught. (Back in 1949, the CIO 
expelled Communist-dominated un 
ions from its ranks.) If something 
ipproaching a miracle makes that 
forecast wrong, the APL and the 
nation’s biggest port will both feel 
| breath of fresh ait 

Earlier this vear, the AFL broke 
with its 75-year-old tradition of 
complete autonomy for its affiliates 
ind laid down reform conditions 
for the ILA. When its longshore 
unit failed to mect those conditions 
it was booted out of the Vedera 
tion and a new union was chartered 
to replace it 

That undertaking was, for the 


AFL, both historic and hero 
George Meany, AIL president 
moved a mountam. More than a 


few umion representatives who. sat 
glumly in the convention that ex 
pelled the ILA, and voted grudg 
ingly to go along with that deci 
sion, wondered when the new 
house-cleaning broom was going to 
sweep at them. It looked as though 
the AFL, at long last, was going to 
do some serious self-policing, that 
some malodorous practices and du 
bious characters were on the way 
out. 


HE NLRB decision to hold a 

quick election chang the 
picture. AVL efforts to win the 
rank-and-file dockworker away from 
the ILA couldn’t go on long 
cnough to assure majority support 
The AFL loses its jurisdiction in 
the longshore industry; Meany 
jloses face and standing; the AFL 
suffers 1 yerhap 


reform seriou 
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Setback on the Waterfront 


even fatal, blow; and those ck 
ments in the AFL that are akin 
to those dominating the ILA are 
made stronger, more confident, and 
more secure because the first big 
effort at a cleanup turns out to b« 
| fiasco. 

\nother consequence of an ILA 
ictorv will be to make substan 
tially more difficult the work of the 
Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor—the bi-state body es 
tablished this vear by the New 
York anc New Jersey 
to end « pt and criminal pra 
tices that have hurt the port so 

iously. The AFL was prepared 
to cooperate with the Commission 


the ILA is opposed to it 


legislatur 


rit another byproduct of this 
important case-—the — biggest 
handled by NLRB since the ap 
pointment of Guy Farmer as chan 
man—is to make John I 
large factor im what is for hin a 
new labor field. His mine workers 
union loaned the TILA $50,000) to 
compete with the AFL. Lewis 
doubtless went into the enterprise 
to make a Jittle mischief for hi 
erstwhile colleagues in the API 
with whom he 1s now cmbattled 
He will probably come out of it 
vith the ILA affiliated with his 
catch-all District 50 
Harry Bridges, who has given at 
least moral support to the ILA, also 
cans. through an TELA vietory. A 
igorous AFT, union in longshoring 
could make real trouble for him 


Lew! 1 


ny did NILRB set all this up 
is it did? It did not have to; 
the law gives it di 
ul in clection 
proper and im other cases, like this 
one in which a large number of 
unfair labor practice chases have 
been filed, it has delaved a allot 
The answer to that remains a 
little murkv. The board’s 
planation is that if the representa 
tion question remained unsolved, 
there would have been a strike in 
the port on Dec. 24 when an 80 
day ‘Taft-Hartley injunction ex 
pired. But there were people in 
high places in Washington, New 
York, and New Jersey this week 
who echoed what the steel industry 
said when it was shut down by the 
CIO last year, “There are some 
things «worse than strikes.” 


cretion to sched 
thinks 


when it 
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the best cure for 
| financial headaches 


. the kind that afflict management 
| executives . is, of course, cash in 
large amounts. 


| Ie is our special business to furnish 


| cash in many business situations not 


Much 


of our business comes to us through 


covered by normal bank credit 
banks, either directly or by recom 
mendation. 


A sound company may have invested 
too heavily in plant and equipment and 
needs operating capital. A company 
may have developed a wonderful prod 
uct and needs more cash to finance 
sales. Situations of this type are as 
varied as American business 


To cure these headaches, we offer spe 

cial programs for supplementary 
financing and furnish the funds needed 
to execute the programs without inter 

fering with management control or 
participation in profits. 


Proof of success is that we are now the 
largest company in America devoted 
exclusively to industrial financing .. . 
with a volume in excess of $500,000,- 
000.00 per year. 

To learn the facts, write for a free copy 
of our brochure: Operating Dollars for 
Every Business. You are also invited to 
consult us, by letter or in person, about 
specific financing problems. There's 
no obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
105 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


10 East 40th Street 
New York, New York 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








Machinery mountings arc now avajlable 
to kecp machines in place without)|bolt- 
ing or cementing them to the flodr. A 
line of vibration isolators that hold 
from 1 oz, to 12,000 Ib. per isolator is 
being introduced by Barry Corp., 700 
Pleasant St., Watertown 72, Mass. The 
mounts are designed to isolate ma- 
chines from shock and vibration, to 
reduce noise, as well as to cut maintee 
nance and installation costs. 

© 


— from Business Week, 


October 17, 1953 




































LOOK NO 


new Leve ing 


Custom tailor each advertisement to 
its market? In theory, you'll agree, 
it's the thing to do. But, in practice 
we're often tempted to let one ad- 
vertisement serve different markets 

due to high art and mechanical 
production costs. 


This 16-page booklet offers some 
examples and suggestions on how 
you can fit business paper advertise- 
ments to specific markets without 
skyrocketing production costs. For 
your free copy write for our “CUS- 
TOM-TAILORED AD” booklet. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Room 2710 
330 West 42nd Street 


& New York 36, N.Y. 

















PROHIBITION REPEAL was toasted by festive crowds 20 years ago this month. But... 


“Dry” Forces Are Still Trying 


This worries both unions and companies in the 
alcoholic beverage business. Their antiprohibition commit- 
tee is an example of labor-management cooperation. 


I'wenty years ago this month, news 
services flashed a long-awaited bulletin 
across the country: ‘The ISth Amend 
ment was dead; the long drought ot 
the Prohibition cra was ended 

CIO's United Brewery Workers lias 
recalled that day in a proclamation to 
members—urging that all remember 
“this important occasion,” — which 
opened up jobs for more than a mil 
lion worl.crs and enriched federal, state, 
and local tax coffers by “over $43-bil 
lion” in two decades 
¢ Warming—UBW’'s interest: in the 
occasion is not just historic. The union 
is concerned today over new efforts to 
outlaw alcoholic beverages. Brewery 
union officers warn their members 

Be on the alert “in order that Pro 
hibition may never again be foisted 
upon the American people.” 

UBW isn’t alone in its fear of what 
it considers to be new dry sentiment 
Other unions in the brewing, distilling, 
and allied industries share the brewery 
workers’ concern. One—the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union (AFL)—also ob 
served the anniversary of the end of 
Prohibition by warning: “As our jobs 
were threatened [before| so are the 
threatened now.” The Glass Bottle 
Blowers Assn. (AFL) similarly admon 
ished its members to guard against a 
new threat from anti-alcohol forces. 

Mostly, the unions are working 
quictly through the National Coordi 


nating Committee of the B ige In 
dustrv—an organization lc up of 
unions, — trad 
ducing Companies 


issociafiol nd pro 


¢ Cooperation—The Nat Coordi 
nating Committee, set up Washing 
ton m 1950, is perhap utstand 
ing example of U.S. lab agement 
cooperation on a broad It is also 
one of the least known. It has insti 
gated plenty of publicity, but had rela 
tively little itself 

he committee is aime ions and 
management say joint! fighting 
the excessive and discriminatory excis¢ 
taxes levied against distill pirits and 
beers,”” and at “constant and vigilant 
watch for federal, state ocal legi 
lation prejudicial to th lustr In 
other words, against new lav 

Originally, the committ had a 
members two unions, two trade associa 
tions, two beer produc« md one 
distiller; it now includ ht unions 
three associations, and fi panics 
that produce alcoholic be Tex It 
goal is “to include evervbody in the 
industry, or allied with it 

Joseph KE. Brady, cha 1 of the 
committee, is from UBW. The secre 
tarv, Paul EF. Jorgensen ies) from 
the National Licensed Beverage Assn 
the committee makes it dquarter 
in Cincinnati's Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, 
in a small office manned by onc em 
ployee. The small staff and “ver 
small” budget don’t adequately reflect 
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the committee’s activities. Member or- 
ganizations Or companies pay Only $50- 
a-year dues—but underwrite specific 
projects on a voluntary basis. 

¢ Activities—The committee sees its 
job as primarily one of public rela- 
tions. It uses advertising, promotional 
literature, and speeches to put the in- 
dustrv’s best foot forward. It does not 
lobby for or against legislative proposals 
itsclf, but suggests “necessary, action” 
to members—so that they can put their 
own lobbies to werk 

In addition, the committee works 
for a big vote wherever and whenever 
a dry election is scheduled. A year ago 
the committee faced the threat of a 
local option defeat for wets in Shreve- 
port, La. It campaigned for a big labor 
vote, and succeeded in reversing the 
anti-alcohol tide—winning by less than 
700 votes in the heaviest turnout of 
voters in local history. 

Along with public relations and 
clection work, the committee does 
“ome quict policing of conditions in 
its industry. The more respectable the 
industry is, it figures, the the in 
dustry has to fear. 


kc SS 


Trainmen Settle 
After Week’s Talk 


One phase of wage bargaining in the 
railroad industry ended with surprising 
speed last weekend—but contract bar 
gaining between carriers and brother 
hoods is still far from over. 

Ihe Brotherhood of Railway ‘Vrain 
men and the nation’s roads bargained 
quietly for seven days, then announced 
a contract in which: 

¢ Wages will be 
hour; 13¢ in cost-of-living bonus pay 
ments now received by trainmen will 
become a permanent part of their rates. 

e ‘The c-of-l “escalator” clause in- 
corporated in trainmen’s contracts in 
\pril, 1951, will be dropped 

e Workers with 


increased 5¢ an 


15 vears or more 
of experience will get an additional 
week’s vacation annually; this will ex- 
tend their paid vacation to three weeks. 
¢ Compromise—Vhese provisions fall 
far short of what BR'T originally sought 
and of what other unions in the indus- 
trv continucd to demand: wage increases 
totaling 30¢ an hour or more (BW 
Sep.26'53,p176). 

I'wo things share interest with the 
amount of the trainmen’s settlement 
lirst, the negotiations ended 
fully. without government interven 
tion—for a decade, national railroad 
bargaining almost invariably wound up 
in the White House. Second, the de 
cision to drop c-of-] adjustments is a 
sign of the times—with living costs 
leveling off, unions are fast losing in- 
terest in c-of-] clauses. 


success- 
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TRANSPORTATION «4 COMMUNICATION 





Natural re- 
sources are use- 
less to mankind 
until conveyed 
or converted in- 
to useful goods 


and service. 


Our workers have 
gained more wealth 
simply because they 
produce more wealth 
through modern tools 
ond methods which 
multiply their st:ength. 











Todoy, each worker 

hos at his command 

the power of enor- 

mous, mechanicalen 

ergy ond productive 

tools to enrich his 
life. 


represents 
mental effort 
and 
muscular 
energy. 




















No Money in This Equation 


The chart above depicts our economic 
body in its simplest terms. Note that 
money does not enter the equation. 

As the chart shows, a)! goods and 
services come into being through the 
using up of (1) natural resources, (2) 
human energy and (3) tools. These are 
the only things involved and money is 
not one of them. 

Money is one of the confusing ele- 
ments to many people attempting to 
understand the economic body. Erase 
the money idea and one can see imme- 
diately that only as production of goods 
and services increase can consumption 
of goods and services increase. A mil- 
lion dollars is worthless if there is noth- 
ing to buy. 

Production per manhour can be in- 
creased only with more and better 
“tools” of production. Higher wages 
without higher output create no addi- 
tional goods or services. They simply 
put a higher money price tag on them. 

That which contributes to more pro- 
ductivity per manhour improves man’s 
standard of living. Nothing else does. 


Productivity of many plants has been 
increased in recent years by new tools 
One of them is the contour sawing 
machine. It can do an amazing variety 
of jobs such as cutting shapes, slitting, 
slotting, cutting-off, trimming, filing, 
grinding, honing, sharpening, 
and others. It utilizes 18 different types 
of cutting tools—-narrow 
having teeth of various types. It saws 
out entire sections, cutting a 
slot directly to a layout line. It will cut 
any material. 

Upon request, DoALL will give at any 
plant, a free demonstration of these 
machines as well as of precision sur 
face grinders, gage blocks, cutting tools 
and other specialties. 


DoALL 
FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin boards: 


17°x 22” wall chart “Why Living Improves 
in America”. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


slicing 
steel bands 


narrow 


AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE of American ingenuity in the design and use of tools to let 


men produce more with less effort. Here, two 


DoALL band saws are being used on each 


side of a conveyor to automatically trim the ends of magnesia insulating material. 
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Do you need temporary 
on-location 


engineers . . .gutele? 
A ce | 


of our engineering +¢ > in- 
dusary 1s the placement of su0n 
engineers for work requiring local re- 
ference material or integration with 
other engineering presects. 

They work under your, 
direction, 

We're skilled in supplying from one 
to 50 men on short netice who are ex- 
from electrical 
tool 
to 


or our, 


pert in projects Peniisty 
drafting, product development, 
designing and machine leds 
construction work where piping or 
electrical designers are needed. 

Write, wire or phone us for any en- 
gineering requirement. 


Barnes & Reinecke, Inc. 


238 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, DE 7-6350 
AUTOMOTIVE - MECHANICAL - CONTROLS 
Research, Development, Testing, Prototypes 


RECORD 
STORAGE 
a problem? 


@ Low-Cost 
@ Convenient 


@ Space-saving 


The only fibre board 
DRAWER FILE 


that” Dusids its own st 
framework as you st 


@ STAX ONSTERL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board-unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 
front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Tells how long to keep records 
2 Shows best record storage methods 
plus name of your nesrest desler 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street®* Chicago 5, Ill 





THEY AGREF: IAM had no argument with Brown & Sharpe on rating for this job, 
so it could serve as a standard in recent tussles over rating of their jobs, For instance .. . 


COMPANY claimed this job requires more planning, more expert layout, more difficult 
handling than one the union wanted raised to same bracket, while . . . 


UNION felt this one was rated right but that another in its bracket was tougher 


be upgraded. To help settle the issues, arbitrator W. W. Waite snapped pictures. 


New Tool for Arbitrators 


Job evaluation disputes are tough to 
arbitrate. ‘The union usually claims a 
certain job is in the wrong pav bracket, 
that it’s worth morc than the 
other jobs in the same group. ‘The com 
pany disagrees, thinks it’s equal to some 
other job that both may 
rectly rated 


moneys 


igree is COr 


Caught in this 
Wilham W. Waite 
dented thing: Before de 


itu 


‘ 


aid 


& Sharpe Mfg. Co. disput 
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national 


of Machin 


close up photo of every jo! 


He used the pictures as 
up his conclusions 
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NLRB and Reds 


Court ruling gets board 
off the hook on leftist ques- 
tions but points up need to 
settle responsibility. 


Neither the present National Labor 
Relations Board nor its predecessors 
wanted the responsibility for dealing 
with the red-hot problem of Commu- 
nist-dominated unions. Now it looks as 
though a recent federal court decision 
gets the board off the hook. 

rhe United States Caurt of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia gave 
NLRB an out when Judge David L. 
Bazclon ruled two weeks ago 

¢ NLRB can’t challenge the valid- 
ity of ‘Taft-Hartley non-Communist aff- 
davits filed with it—since onlv the Jus- 
tice Dept. has the right to do that 

¢ The board cannot “impose the 
drastic penalty of excluding [a] union 
from the act’s benefits because its off- 
cer had deceived the union as well as 
the board by filing a false affidavit.” 
¢ Need for Clarification—This double 
barreled decision upheld an injunction 
baring NLRB from withdrawing cer- 
tifications from three leftwing unions: 


the United Electrical Workers, the Fur: 


& Leather Workers, and the American 
Communications Assn., all ousted by 
CIO in 1949. NLRB had _ ordered 
officers of the three unions to reaffirm 
their T-H non-Communist oaths, and 
had threatened to end the certifications 
of their unions if they refused. 

NLRB will appeal the decision be- 
cause it wants to get a clear-cut ruling 
on the scope of its authority in such 
matters. It sees in the broad nature 
of the Bazclon decision a limitation on 
the basic pillars of its policy on leftists 
~a policy already shaky as a result of 
a previous federal court decision 

NLRB’s policy now involves (1) chal- 
lenging the validity of non-Communist 
afhdavits where there is “reasonable 
doubt” of their truthfulness; (2) with 
holding board services from any union 
with an officer under indictment on a 
non-Communist oath charge; and (3) 
revoking NLRB certifications of unions 
whose officers are convicted of filing 
false affidavits. 

Board spokesmen say that this whole 
policy is in danger of going by the 
boards if the Bazelon decision and an 
other by District Court Judge Rich 
mond B. Keech stand. 

Judge Keech ruled that NLRB can 
not withhold its services from the Fur 
& Leather Workers because its presi 
dent, Ben Gold, is under indictment 
on a charge of filing a false non-Com 
munist afidavit. The federal judge said 
that an indictment is hardly more than 
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Triple exposure indicates relative size of man. 


“See. 
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Looking into the future... 
at transmission switches being readied for tomorrow 


Man-made lightning—more than a million volts—is only a part of the 
research activity constantly being conducted to assure better clectric 
service tomorrow. 

A peek inside the laboratory gives you some idea of what the switch of 
the future may look like. Here, a tremendous, blinding flash of lightning 
becomes a yardstick for the engineer—to help him determine insulation 
requirements, Open switch gaps, and general design factors. Corona shield- 
ing, momentary values, and operating efforts are also gauged. 

I-T-E has been delving into such fundamental electrical problems for 
years. Solution of many of these problems has vastly improved electric 
service—to industrial plants, railroads, and homes—everywhere, 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
manufacturers for industry 









circuit breakers « metal-enclosed switchgear 
power switching equipment * mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components « specialized metal fabrications 


i-T-E CIRC 
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THE PROBLEM. Did you know that tin 


they are not to leak—must be 
accurately formed to within | ten-thousandth 





inch? Such accuracy in the product demands 
equal aceuracy in the machine that makes it 
That was the trouble with a bodymaker pro- 


THE SOLUTION. Beryllium copper was 
suggested, and gibs 
Bervleo 25 bar stock 


were machined from 


These have now been 
used in the “Spra-Tainer™ bodymaker twice 
as long as any previously used material, and 


there have been no shutdowns. In this case. 


if wear is your problem 
BERYLLIUM COPPER MAY SOLVE IT 


ducing 100 12-02. spray cans a minute. Wear 
as little as 001” in any of the gibs which 
guided the 26 dies could cause trouble. Work 
would stop, headaches worsen, piled-up cans 


corrode. And that was what was happening: 
the gibs were wearing too rapidly 





Beryleo’s dense, less porous structure reduces 
friction and makes lubrication less critical 
Beryleo has had the same outstanding suc- 
cess against wear resistance in such tough 
applications as bearings cages, solenoid plung- 
er guides, machine tool parts, welding jaws 


WEAR RESISTANCE is only one of the many desirable properties of Beryleo beryllium 
copper. [ts unique combination of strength, conductivity, elasticity, and fatigue resistance 
has enabled designers to convert many “impossible” jobs into standard production items. 


For sample material or engineering assistance, write the world’s leading producer of 
beryllium copper, Tue Beryiriem Corporation, Dept. 20, Reading 31, Pa. 


Tomorrow's products are planned today—with Bervico beryllium copper 
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broaden NLRB’s authorit leal with 
lefturng unions 
LABOR BRIEFS 
Political oratory won o lide rule 
calculations when the Minneapoli 
Federation of Honevwe Engineers 
elected a president last k. Joseph 
Prifrel won the $10,000-a-vear job as 
head of the new independent union 
defeating four candidat ned and 
recommended under a n job-anahy 
sis technique (BW—No ,pl7s 
Prifrel] was nominated fi the floor 

* 
Opposition to outright of the 
Taft-Hartley act is expr 1 by the 
Independent Steclworkers Union at 
Weirton Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Th 
union—which says it ex ses th 
views of most of the 44-million worker 
who don’t belong to big unions—savs it 
opposes any return to roper ad 
vantages” given big _ international: 
under the former Wagne! favored 
by AFL and CIO 

* 
A union-shop suit by iplovec 
against the Atcheson,. ‘Toy & Santa 
Fe is now sct for mid-Ja when 
an Amarillo (Tex.) court 1 study 
pleas to enjoin the ro gning a 
contract clause compelling n mem 
bership (BW—Nov.14'53,p! In 
a similar suit, 16 railwa ons last 
weck asked a North Caro ourt to 
dismiss a Southern Railway emplovec 
suit to void Southern’s uni hop con 
tracts. An injunction ha rred dis 
charges for nonmember: in rail 
unions in North Carolin nee last 


May 
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Read how banks have helped 
the sugar industry satisfy 
America’s sweet tooth 


Like every other major American in- 
dustry, sugar needs the help of many 
outside agencies to put its product 
in the consumer’s hands. 

Among the most important are 
bankers, and here’s why. 


Sweet money 


Short-term bank loans (one of indus- 
try’s most convenient financial tools) 
back the sugar business through 
every step of planting, growing, proc- 
essing, transporting, storing, refining 
and distributing. 

Here’s how bankers help. 


Big licks for sugar! 


Bank loans frequently help sugar 
cane and beet growers put in their 
crops and meet the heavy harvest 
payroll. Bankers are called upon for 
loans during the short processing 
seasons. They also provide quick 
cash for transporting raw cane sugar 
to refineries. 

But the bankers don’t stop there. 

Wherever sugar goes, a bank loan 
is likely to follow. Wholesale distrib- 
utors of bulk sugar rely on bank loans, 
and candy makers, bakers, and many 
others need banks at one time or 
another for stocking sugar and 
merchandising sugar products. 


How you help 
Believe it or not, you are an impor- 


tant person in all these sugar loans. 
Specifically, it’s your money — the 








money you invest or deposit in your 
bank that builds up a kitty big 
enough to help American industry 
when it wants ready cash on short 
term conditions. 

When banks put your money to 
work everyone benefits. Putting 
money to work provides jobs for men 
and women, thereby helping to sta 
bilize the whole economy and main 
ain the standard of living for all 

So much for bankers and sugar, 
except to say that apropos of the 
candy cane above, the Chase Nation- 
al Bank wishes everyone a very 
Merry Christmas! 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo 
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Nativity Display 
NASHVILLE —Centennial Park is 


the site of what is said to be the largest 
setting of the Nativity ever built. ‘The 
250-ft. tableau cost $20,000, was built 
by Sylvestri Art Mfg. Co., Chicago, and 
was presented to the city by Fred Har 
vey, president of Hlarvey’s department 
store here. 

The city has sect up the display be 
side a full-scale replica of the Greck 
Parthenon—a permanent feature of the 
park that has nothing to do with Har 
vey's gift except to serve as a backdrop 
for it 

The tableau’s plaster figures of the 
Holy Family, wise men, shepherds, and 
animals are covered with rubber and 
plastic to protect them against the 
weather; at night the display is lighted 
by 350 spotlights (picture) 

Harvey's will store the display during 
the vear, and Fred Harvey plans to add 
to it cach Christmas. Although the gift 
to the city came from Harvey personally 
and not from the store, the attention 
attracted by the gift has certainly not 


done the store anv harm 


Elite Bar and Grill 
CHICAGO-Have you ever had a 


ycn to own a saloon? A lot of business 
men probably have, at one time or an 
other. Well, a group of 16 top-level 
Chicago and New York business and 
professional men have gone ahead and 
done it here. 

Called “The Gaslight,” the place em 
bodies all the ideas of the ‘group as to 
how a saloon should really be run. 
Decor is that of the 1890s, even to the 
painting of the lush reclining nude be 
hind the bar. Only quality beverages 
are served: ‘Three imported beers are on 
draft, and the bar liquors are Beam’s 
Pin-Bottle bourbon, Chivas Regal 
Scotch, and House of Lords gin. Sand 
wiches cost a nickel apicce, and that 
only because Hlinois law forbids bars 
to give awav food. 

The owners themselves take turns 
working as hosts. So far, they've all 
kept their identities secret except the 


instigator of the idea, Burton Browne, 

Chicago advertising executir 
Admission is by key onl 

ire distributed, very discreet] 


people approved bv the lf vnel 


Bum’s Rush 
HOUSTON -The ca: 


Christmas 
happy for Houston merchant 
the worst headaches was a 
of holdups, burglaries, and 
Storckcepers put the heat on 
and the city came up with 
On Dec. 9, the city’ 
force went on a 48-hour v Their 
normal work week is 40 hours, and the 
citv’s overtime bill for the month will 
come to $40,000.) In the 
citv put 50 rookie police to rk ahead 
of schedule, and put mor 100 
auxiliary policemen on regul 
At the same time, the f 
down on the citys und rid 
known vagrants, 
and other police character 
up on sight. Unless ther Id 
they gainfully emploved, 
were hustled off to the count 
farm for a short cours« 
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Eating Money 
FRANKFORT-When th 


Kentucky legislature meet 
labor unions will make 
the state’s ancient garnishment 
amended. ‘They would like t ve at 
least the first $200 a month 
wage exempted from attachment 
Up until 1910, no 
at all were allowed 
sidered it had 
that vear when a $67.50-a-month exemp 
tion for a man with a famil writ 
ten into the law. Single men 
given no exemption. The 
has not been changed sin 110, also 
exempts “two work beasts, or one work 
beast and one yoke of oxen,” two cows, 
one loom, one spinning wheel, bedding, 
and some other household item 
Directors of the Kentucky C of C 
favor retaining present exemptions 


next 
Jan. 5, 
1 bid to have 


law 
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Executive at work...with Do-It-Yourself’ Aluminum ! 


Here’s another sensational Reynolds “first”! 


You know that easy-to-handle aluminum is a great factor in America’s big 
do-it-yourself boom. Millions of homeowners put up their own Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum Gutters...put in their own Reynolds Reflective Insulation... 
and paint whatever needs bright protection with Liquid Aluminum. 
But this is entirely new...a special kind of aluminum that you can saw, drill, 
plane. shape and join with just the woodworking tools you have in your 
workshop. Make your own storm windows and screens...or a mail box, 
spice rack, end tables, fishing net, kick plates. It’s easy! 
Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum comes in plain and embossed sheets, tubes, 
bars, angles, screen and storm window sections...with window hardware, handy j 
fasteners and Reynolon plastic sheet. See it at hardware or building ‘i 
° ° TORO) WLM) CO 195) 
supply dealers. And let it emphasize that there is no limit to progress 
through aluminum...with Reynolds the pioneer in this progress! 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1. Ky, 


Look for Reynolds Do 
1t-Yourself Aluminun 
in this handy, self 
service rack at 


hardware and lum 





ber supply dealers 








Want a handsome, modern fireplace Porch railings, decorative grills... vA, SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” 
screen? The answer is Do-It-Yourself make up your own projects with aaa starring Wally Cox 
th Reynolds Aluminum! Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. 4 ‘ Sundays, NBC-TV Network 











Your Saleemen Handle? 


Actually, the question is full of variables. To find the 
answer, start by deducting weekends and holidays... plus ° 


te I a 





HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING” 
HELPED INCREASE SALES 


time spent traveling, waiting for interviews and doing 

pa OVER 500% 
office work. Then make allowance for the average of three 
When Hercules Powder Company 
persons per plant who must be “‘sold’’, and for the number introduced toxaphene—a basic 
. material for agricultural dusts and 
of coritacts per company per year. sprays—an intensive advertising 
program with two objectives was 
initiated. Advertisements were 


! 
When you have the answer you'll realize why the average run in a selected group of busi- 


ness publications to encourage in- 


industrial sales call costs $16.31. No salesman should be secticide manufacturers to use 


toxaphene in their formulations, 


expected to spend valuable time ‘‘bird-dogging”’ for pros- Advertisements in farm publica- 


tions created an awareness of tox- 


pects when you can contact thousands of them in the aphene’s values among farmers. 


This two-fold campaign was sup- 


business publications they read for help with their jobs, plemented by biliboard, news- 


paper, and radio advertising 


at pennies per cail. 

Use Business Publication Advertising as a sales tool to 
increase the salesman’s calling power. Just as high speed 
machines cut manufacturing costs, business paper adver- 
tising cuts sales costs. It “‘mechanizes” the first three steps 


of a sale and lets the salesman concentrate his valuable 
time and talent on the important job of making the pro- 





posal and closing the order. 
RESULTS: Annual 
sales of tox iphie ne 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for our 8-page leaflet, “(How based insecticides jumped from 


30 million pounds to over 150 mil 


Many Accounts Can Your Salesmen Handle?” Also about lion pounds in three years, Toxa 


phene is now being used in nearly 


our new sound-slide film . . . “Plateau of Progress” which all formulations of agricultural 


organic insecticides. 


is available for showing at sales and management meetings. 





Mc GRAW-HILL 
Ld FOR BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. CAC) 





HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSENESS (NFORMATION 








Your Partner 








Ever see a Plastic “Sandwich” 


The chances are you have, for plastic lam- 
inates — plain and patterned — are used ex- 
tensively today in both homes and business 
establishments. You'll find them in table, 
desk and counter tops, walls, wainscots, wash 
rooms, elevators. They’re not harmed by 
boiling water, alcohol, cleaning acids or al- 
kalies ... wipe clean with a damp cloth... 
keep their good looks indefinitely. 


Creative Chemistry... 


REICH 


in Pre Tess 


How are thse plastic “sandwiches” made? 
Merely by impregnating layers of paper with 
synthetic resins and fusing these layers into 
a smooth, hard single sheet under intense 
heat and pressure. We don’t make plastic 
laminates, but we’re proud to be a major 
supplier of resins to the people who do. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The chances of your suffering a loss of hearing—at least to some degree 
DEC. 26, 1953 —are growing all the time. During the next 40 years, the number of 
. ’ hard-of-hearing people in the U.S. will increase about 80%. 


That sounds more alarming than it is. The main reason for it is 
growing life expectancy; people are living longer, and deafness tends to 
increase with age. 





But deafness has been reduced to only a minor physical handicap. 
It is the only such handicap that, thanks to the hearing aid, can be “cured” 
A BUSINESS WEEK in 98% of all cases. 


Why, then, do there seem to be so many deaf people? Mainly, it’s 
SERVICE because they don’t like the “cure.” Pride and vanity make them hesitate 
to wear a hearing aid; they would rather pretend they can hear well even 

though their friends feel constrained to shout. 


That’s faulty reasoning, of course. It diminishes their own effective- 
ness, because it tends to shut them off from the world—both in their jobs 
and socially. Other people know at once they are hard of hearing. Thus 
they avoid all but essential conversation. 


If you need a hearing aid, swallow your pride and use one, doctors will 
tell you. Poor hearing is no more abnormal than poor eyesight; wearing 
a hearing aid is no more shameful than wearing glasses. It will make life 
easier for yourself and for those around you. 


Note that hearing aids are a lot less conspicuous than they used to be. 
During the last 10 years, they have shrunk in size and weight by one-third. 
And—according to the American Hearing Aid Assn.—they have increased 
800% in efficiency. 


Both developments have been due to: (1) the printed circuit, which 
takes the place of wires; and (2) the transistor, which replaces vacuum 
tubes and runs on almost no current. 


The transistor aid costs more than the vacuum-tube type. But it 
is smaller, is said to be more efficient, and costs less to operate ($5 a year 
as against about $50 for the vacuum-tube aid). The original cost of a 
good hearing aid—considering both types—runs between $175 and $200. 


How can you tell if you actually need a hearing aid? Only an expert 
knows both the amount and the type of hearing loss you have suffered. 


But here’s a way to get a clue as to whether your hearing is normal: 
¢ Do people seem to be mumbling or slurring their words? 
¢ Do you hear better in noisy places than quiet ones? 
e Are you bothered by head noises or ringing in the ears? 
¢ Do harsh, loud noises seem actually painful? 
¢ Do you seem to hear bétter with one ear than the other? 


¢ Do you scowl while straining to hear what people are saying? 


* Do you have trouble hearing while attending church or the movies? 


You may have a hearing loss if you answer “yes” to one of these 
questions. If you answer “yes” to more than one, your hearing is probably 
PAGE 87 impaired. In either case, you should consult a doctor. 
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Most accurate hearing test is made with an audiometer. This 
instrument measures how much hearing is lost at different tone levels. 


It’s a good idea to check up on the hearing of your children. At least 
2-million school-age children (five to 17 years) have impaired hearing. 
If discovered early enough, between 50% and 60% of these impairments 
can be cured or arrested. 


Telltale signs you should watch for in children: inattentiveness, 


awkward listening postures, excessive fatigue, school difficulties, voice 
peculiarities. If any of these show up, have a doctor test his hearing. 


If you’re taking up pipe-smoking, you'll enjoy it a lot more if you take 
proper care of your pipes. In the main, that means keeping them clean. 

Morris L. Levinson, president of Kaywoodie, says most smokers don’t 
go far enough in their cleaning job. 

To be thorough, don’t stop at running pipe cleaners through the stem 
and bore into the bowl. In addition, scrape off some of the cake left in the 
bow] by burned tobacco. Remove all but a thin film of carbon. 

You can sweeten a pipe that has soured from lack of cleaning. Saturate 
a cleaner with a liquid commercial sweetener or alcohol, run it through the 
stem and bore. This will dissolve sediment. 

Soak a toothbrush in the sweetener and scrub the bow! with it. 
Don’t smoke the pipe until the next day. And leave a dry pipe cleaner 
in it to absorb moisture. 


Remember these important warnings, too: 
¢ Never wash your pipe in water of any kind. 
¢ Don’t tap the bowl on a hard surface; hit it against the palm of your 
hand to remove tobacco. 
¢ Don’t force the pipe when taking it apart or reassembling it. If joints 
of pipes are stiff, rub them with a soft lead pencil. 
— we 
It’s a good idea to check the glove compartment of your car to make 
sure it hasn’t become a catchall. Using it to carry important items may 
save you headaches. Some suggestions: 


Papers should include a city map, state map, list of car insurance 
policies and agents to call, memo pad and pencil. Limit tools to a screw- 
driver, pliers, a flashlight; be sure you have dark glasses and a small 
packet of cleansing tissues. It’s wise, too, to carry a first-aid kit. 


Revelations of how widespread charity rackets have become emphasize 
the need for executives to be extra cautious in their giving (BW—May30 
’63,p143). To check on national “charities,” contact either the National 
Information Bureau, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; or National 
Better Business Bureau, Chrysler Bldg., New York. 


On local charities, try your Community Chest, the council of social 
agencies, or your chamber of commerce. Never give on the basis of a 
telephone solicitation from a stranger—especially if he calls himself a 
rabbi, priest, minister, or judge. And don’t accept unordered merchandise. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 26, 1953, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











and now...Vibrin 


Pete Wa 





Reinforced Vibrin Trailers by Strick Co., Philadelphia 














Less than two years ago, Naugatuck first announced a dent- 
proof, rust-proof car body of Vibrin polyester and glass fibers. 
Now this amazing reinforced plastic is being used to construct 
heavy-duty truck trailers! 

Strong yet light! Riveted to a light metal skeleton, Vibrin 
glass-fiber panels are unharmed by severe impacts of loading, 
unloading, and road shock. They won't warp, shrink, or lose 
their fit. They eliminate heat-leaking joints in refrigerated 
trailers. And they save up to 1000 Ibs. in weight! 

Extremely corrosion-resistant! Vibrin trailer bodies can't 
rust—won't rot, become contaminated, or swell, even under 
steam cleaning. 


Translucent, too! Unpigmented roof panels allow enough 
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light to read shipping labels—make loading and unloading 
far easier! 

No wonder more and more manufacturers everywhere are 
swinging to Vibrin. In boat hulls, auto bodies, machine hous 
ings, structural paneling, and many other applications, it's 
leading the way to newer, finer, more efficient products 

Why not reinforced Vibrin® for milk and ice cream car 
riers, box car interiors, house trailers, storage refrigerator 
wherever corrosion or leakage poses a problem? See how this 
singularly strong, light, and corrosion-resistant plastic material 
can put you on the road to profits 

For further information write on your letterhead to the ad 
dress below. 


Naugatuck Chemical 








Division of United States Rubber Company 
512 ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston * Charlotte « Chicago ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Memphis « New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemica 


Elmira, O 
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MAP ROOM is a treasury of 500 large-scale maps, some as big as 7 ft. 
by 10 ft. At left, Milton L. Selby, secretary-treasure: president 














CLOSE-UP MAP brings the committee (from left: Burroughs, Warren, 
and Selby) down to street-by-street detail of each proposed store’s selling 


EVERY DAY Lingan A. Warren, president of Safeway Stores, 
goes to the map room in; his Oakland (Calif.) headquarters to 


talk real estate. Here he points out details on a large-scale relief Dp utti n Gg Safewa y 


map of hilly San Francisco during talk of new store site. 


90 BUSINESS WEEK @ Dec. 26, 1953 














Warren; G. T. Burroughs, manager of real COMMITTEE-Selby, Warren, and Burroughs—studies the whole 
estate affairs, wait while map is brought out. marketing area involved in selection of a store site. 











territory. One of Burroughs’ staff uses a pointer RELIEF MAPS are being used experimentally. Safeway has found that unusual 
to illustrate the report of a market survey. topography can lay booby traps in choice of store sites. 


in the Right Places (Story continues on page 92) 
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Plumbing fixtures 
for every home, commercial: 
and institutional use 





MIT] 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES iTS 
117 Consecutive Dividend 





The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
lividend of 27 cents a 
‘hare, payable Deecem 
ber 24, 1953 to share 
volders of record at the 
lowe of business De 
cember 4, 1953 This 
dividend is entirely paid 
out of dividends and 
interest received by the 
Trust on its investments 





ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 














Give us those requiring 
special fibre-chemicoal 
moterials 


DELEGATE 
YOUR Write Dept. 8 








7'(4] DM ROGERS CORPORATION 
GOODYEAR, CONNECTICUT 


BINDER of statistics and photos tells secrets of each of 2,050 stores in the Safeway chain. 
Warren, flanked by Burroughs and Selby, studies one store’s record. 


How Safeway Adds New Links 


When Lingan A. Warren, president 
of Safeway Stores (cover), observes his 
daily ritual of meeting with his real 
estate committee (pictures, pages 
90-91), he’s simply practicing the 
preachments of a fabled advertising 
character named Obvious Adamis. 

Obvious Adams made his first ap- 
pearance in 1916 in a Saturday Evening 
Post short story by Robert R. Upde- 
graff. In the story, the Monarch Hat 
Co. had two retail stores in the same 
city. One was doing a whale of a 
business; the other was no good. Ob- 
vious Adams was sent to the spot to 
find out what was wrong. 

Obvious stood on the sidewalk, 
counted noses of people passing in front 
of the bad performer. It was a corner 
store, right on the main street. And 
he found the trouble: Heavy pedestrian 
trafhe on the side of the walk nearest 
the store was going toward the inter 
section, with an eye fixed on the cross- 
ing ahead. Passers-by in the other direc- 
tion were on the outside of the side- 
walk; they had to look over the heads 
of other people to see the store. In 
short, everyone went by without see- 
ing the store. It was in the wrong 
place. 
¢ Importance of Location—Plenty of 
people since Adams’ day have ob- 
served—some the hard way—the impor- 
tance of putting vour store in the mght 


(Story starts on page 90) 


place. In one of its monographs, the 
Temporary National Economic Com 
mittee cited where stores had 
folded because they were in the wrong 
location. 

Location can be a matter of life and 
death to the small store. But it’s vital 
to the big chains, too. When you're 
getting by—as Safeway does—on a one 
cent. profit on a dollar of sales you 
can’t throw money away, even if your 
total sales come—as Safeway’s will this 
year--to close to $1.8-billior 
~ Today, with great way 
tion surging to the suburbs and people 
trekking westward, location a tricky 
business. No one in the In network 
of businesses and sub-businesses that 
make up the big Safeway n under 
stands this better than the « t-spoken, 
Virginia-born ex-lumber 1an who 
is its head. 

That’s why every morning in his 
Oakland (Calif.) headquarters Lingan 
Warren knocks off whatever he is doing, 
walks down two floors for ion with 
his real estate committec 
¢ Buildings & Grounds—The meeting 
is held in the map room of Continental 
Properties Co., one of the 3 vice di 
visions that work backsta 
make Safeway the third b 
in the country, second on 
in food retailing. 

Generally, Continental P 
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FASTEST THING 


SPEED NUTS Saved 6,144 Assembly Hours, 
Thousands of Production Dollars 


Reports the Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


“Every time we use a SPEED NUT, we save 

14 seconds in production time’’, say Trane engi- 

neers. In one year, this leading manufacturer 
of air conditioning, heating and ventilating equipment netted 
6,144 extra assembly hours, plus amazing savings in materials 
and materials handling. Misalignment of ventilator weld nuts 
and mounting holes slowed production continuously. Replacing 
them with “‘U” type SPEED NUTS, which snap in place by hand 
and provide floating alignment, ended this bottleneck. Costly 
installation of convector heater coil headers was overcome with 
“J” type SPEED NUTS. Snapped directly on frame n ‘mbers, 
they eliminated eight cast iron drilled and tapped ears and two 
welded support brackets. SPEED NUTS, applied after painting, 
eliminated masking or retapping of threads—licked rust problems. 
Call in your Tinnerman representative for a FREE fastening 
analysis of your product ...he may find comparable savings 
for you through greater fastening efficiency. 


¢ TINNERMAN 


MORE 





FASTENING S® 


“U" TYPE 
SPEED NUTS® 
are one-piece, self-locking, 
spring steel fasteners. Snap 
over panel edges or center 
hole locations... 
tained in screw-receiving 
position for easier, faster 
assembly in “blind” loca 
tions. Available for a full 
range of screw sizes and 

panel thicknesses. 


"J" TYPE 


self re- 








Send today for your copy of “SPEED NUT 
Savings Stories”, a booklet of savings for 
industry. Write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Jn 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners,Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario. In Great Britain 
cessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales 


Simmonds Aero 
In France 
Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A rue Henri 


Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). 


THAN 6000 SHAPES AND SIZES 





AVARIETY OF CHEESE FOR EVERY TASTE 


Miracle Whip Selod Dressing 


ge ney + yee E 

Model 12 Urban Panel Delivery 
body using Armorply. Made by 
Montpelier Manufacturing Co., 
Montpelier, Ohio. 


Truck Body Maker Cuts 
Costs With Armorply 


Armorply*, unique metal clad 
plywood, proves more sturdy, 
easier to fabricate. 


The Montpelier Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Ohio specializes in the manu- 
facture of bodies for urban type de- 
livery trucks. They believe that because 
of constant usage doors are the key- 
stone of motor truck body building. 
Here's what Mr. H. A. Schwartz, prest- 
dent of Montpelier, has to say about 
Armorply: “We make many types of 
truck doors. They are all hand-fashioned 
and carefully fitted to the frames. Our 
doors are more serviceable as well as 
decorative. Because of the extra effort 
we put into these doors we must use 
materials that economically serve the 
purpose. We find that stock size 
Armorply meets these needs. Because 
of the ease with which it can be fab- 
ricated Armorply is a prime factor in 
lower over-all costs.” 


METAL FACED WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 
A Product of 


UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 





WHAT IS ARMORPLY? It's Weldwood 
plywood or other core material in a 
variety of thicknesses to which metal 
has been permanently bonded on either 
or both sides. It has the advantage of 
being light in weight and easy to fab- 
ricate. This combined with the wear 
resistant qualities of metal makes 
Armorply especially suitable for many 
applications. Forming Grade Armorply 
can be shaped. 


USES OF ARMORPLY. Manufacturers are 
enjoying savings by using Armorply in 
many ways: for truck bodies and 
floors, for pallets, walk-in and reach-in 
freezers and cold rooms (it’s vermin- 
proof and easier to clean), elevator 
cabs, tote boxes, counter tops, pilfer- 
proof storerooms, lead-faced X-ray 
rooms and a host of other applications. 


WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? Want to cut 
costs and speed production? Then 
contact the Armorply Division of the 
United States Plywood Corporation, 
or mail coupon *Trade Mark 


United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
PREE; Please send me free sample of Armorply and 
descriptive literature. [) 

Please hove a salesman coll with full details. [] 


BW-12-26-53 





looked upon as Safewav’s real estate 
department, though actually its duties 
teach much further than this term 
implics. Manager of Continental | is 
G. T. Burroughs. With Warren and 
Milton L. Selby, Safeway ecretar 
treasurer, he makes up Safeway’s real 
estate committee. 

¢ Always Details—The conclave, back 
stopped by Burroughs’ staff of special- 
ists, weighs all sorts of questions. It 
deals with such minutiae as whether 
to install a sprinkling system in a Sas- 
katchewan store, or whether t 
a parking space in Oakland 

Warren, who appear 
finger in every pie of Safew 
has the answers. A question comes up 
whether to drop a store that is ramped 
for parking space. Says Warren: “Hang 
on a little longer. I think that fellow 
who owns the motel behind us is about 
ready to give up.” 
¢ Top Secret—The committee has big 
ger work to do, too. Probably its most 
important job is to weigh the pros and 
cons of putting up a new store in a 
certain spot. When vou consider that 
Safewav has built 1,150 stores since 
the late ’30s, and that its current pro- 
gram runs to about 100 new ones a year 
plus about 100 modernizations, the 
magnitude of this job is apparent 

That’s why the map room is one of 
the holiest of holies in Safeway Stores. 
Outsiders have been inside of it, but it 
was only last week that tl ompany 
lifted a corner of the curtain for the 
first time for a_ publication 
WEEK. 

In the room are detailed 
about the physical and performance as 
spects of everv one of the 2,050 self- 
service stores that make up the Safeway 
chain. There’s a library of 500 large 
scale maps, some measuring 7 ft. x 
10 ft. The bulk of these maps are made 
to Safewav’s specification Sanborn 
Map Co., New York, thor Rand Mc- 
Nallv & Co., and two local concerns, 
California Graphics and Pilcher Graph- 
ics, have also contributed 

The maps tell Safeway’ il estate 
coramittee most of the vital data that 
go into a decision on where to put up 
a new store or whether to ip an old 
one. They what the populatior 
of each area is, and whether it’s 
ing or shrinking. They tell much 
an area is industrialized lat and 
where the stores are, how traffic flows. 
e Fact-Finding—Of course, the com 
mittee just doesn’t come look at 
the map, and say, “We'll do it.” 
Plenty of spadework is done before the 
committee meets 

Primary responsibility fi ring up 
new sites rests jointly with Continental 
Properties and the 28 zo nanagers 
who handle Safewav’s dist: 
visions. 

Continental's 
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Valves are no exception in “bargains’’ offered every day. Maybe 
you could afford to buy such valves—if you didn't look beyond 
the price tag... didn’t care about quality ... didn’t figure their 
real cost. 


But you’re aware of current maintenance labor rates. You know 
the labor part of piping installations has grown bigger and bigger 
... that valve repairs aren’t the small jobs they used to be. So 
you want greater assurance of dependability—not fictitious sav- 
ings in price. 

Buying with an eye to real value marks today’s thrifty buyer. 
That’s why he prefers traditionally dependable Crane quality. He 
knows it means longer life, greater freedom from trouble .. . and 
that Crane puts such quality into piping equipment for every need. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


VALVES - FITTINGS PIPE PLUMBING © HEATING 





BRAIN SURGEONS... 


FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Guided missiles are, fundamentally, 
planes without pilots... officially 
referred to as “pilot-less’’ aircraft. 
But, something must take the place 
of the human element to make the 
missile work...to fulfill its mission. 


The problem of developing that 
“someching”...a replacement for 
the pilot...is a challenging assign- 
ment for highly trained scientists 
and engineers such as the “brain 
surgeons” of Bell Aircraft’s large 
and diversified electronics and 
servomechanisms departments. 


Complex electronics systems are 
the ‘brains’ of a missile. Servo- 
mechanisms provide the ‘muscles.” 
Development of successful “brain- 
muscle” systemis is typical of the 
advances made by Bell Aircraft 
engineers for our armed forces. 

Bell's electronics and servomech- 
anisms programs also include de- 
sign and production of various 
types of radar, proportional control 
equipment, telemetering systems, 
automatic landing devices and sev- 
eral different types of auto-pilots. 

Thorough research, advanced 
engineering and sound production 
which distinguish Bell products 
will provide major contributions 
to transportation, commerce, in- 
dustry...and the future defense of 
our nation. 


coORPOoRA 


Buffalo, N.Y. Fort Worth, Texas 


Engineers interested in career opportunities— 
write Engineering Personnel Dept., Buffalo. 





“...doyou useacar? How 
much of your shopping do 
you do at one store? ... 
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SAFEWAY starts on p. 90 


stages—is to keep an ever-watchful eye 
on those maps. Its staff of experts is 
always at them, bringing them up to 
date, noting changes in construction, 
rises or drops in population. It checks 
these data with Safeway’s business vol 
ume in the area. 

Meanwhile, zone managers keep 
watch at the grass-roots end of the 
operation. They, too, watch where the 
people in their retail area are going 

or coming—and how the trafhc is 
moving. 
¢ Picking a Spot+Maybe it’s the zone 
manager who first spots a bright poten- 
tial site; maybe it’s Burroughs’ analysts. 
Whoever finds it, Continental calls in 
another Safeway service division, Ox- 
ford Business Survey to carry on 
from there. 

Oxford Business Surveys rolls out a 
battery of tools. Gerald Brown, who 
manages Oxford’s staff of economists, 
statisticians, _ analysts, and__ pollsters, 
ships a task force to the area in ques- 
tion. They quiz the customers-of stores 
already in the neighborhood, ask them 
questions like this: How far do you 
travel to buy groceries? Do you use 
a car? How much of your shopping do 
you do at one store? 

This gives them a gauge to test the 
market. Then they cuddle up a little 
closer to the neighborhood by hom« 
interviews. They probe into family 
income, weeklv food expr nditure, and 
the like. Thev carry the same interviews 
into population blocks radiating a quar 
ter of a mile, three-cighths of a mile, 
half a mile, and so on, from the pro 
posed site. They compare these results 
with the control surveys, come up with 
a weekly sales potential that rareh 
misses the target by more than 10% 
¢ Acting on It—Once Brown’s analysis 
is completed, he sends the full report 
back to Continental Properties. Con 
tinental puts the finishing touches on 
the survey for the dail 

The committee looks at the report on 
the “location potential.” Then it calls 
for the maps, sometimes one of the 
giant maps, sometimes a smaller-scale 
one. On occasion, they turn to the big 
relief maps Safeway has experimented 
with. 

To a visitor, the committee discus 
sion might seem perfunctory. “Which 
way would the store face?”’ asks a mem 
ber. Or, “How many parking spaces 
would be available?” Actually, there’s 
nothing perfunctory about it. The 
spadework is so thorough that the com- 
mittee can usually tell by glancing at 


meeting 
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“Who made those, mister ?’’ 


“The same company, sonny. The one on the right is the first telephone 


Stromberg-Carlson ever made—’ way back when your grand-daddy 


was no bigger than you. The one on the left is like the anniversary ‘phone 


given to President Eisenhower: That's quite a story 


Somewhere in the United States, this month, the 
50-millionth telephone has been put into service. In 
celebration of this achievement, the telephone in 
President Eisenhower a 


dustry is presenting to 


special Commemorative ‘phone. 

Who made those fifty million telephones? 
Millions of them are the products of firms like 
Stromberg-Carlson, suppliers to the 5300 Bride 
pendent telephone companies which serve the ur 
ban and rural areas.of the United States. Geo 
graphically, these independent telephone firms pro- 
vide communication for two-thirds of our raeltiles # 

Some of these companies serve as few as 25 


subscribers; others over 200,000. But the loyalty 


There is nothing finer than a 


Strom berg-( a rlson Rochester 3, New York 


” 


and progressiveness of their service are not limited 


by size. Witness the fact that many of the smallest 


use Stromberg-Carlson XY Dial Systems, as moderna 
as any in the largest metropolis. 

We are proud to have been a pioneer and leader 
in this communication industry (for more than 
fifty years) and especially proud to be a major 
supplier to the independent telephone companies. 
small” businesses, they 


Like thousands of: other 


form the true backbone of American progress. 
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PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


“Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. of Amer. 
Youngstown |, Ohio 


Please rush copy of Bulletin 70,— 
"Automatic’’ SPRAY Sprinklers. 
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SAFETY ENGINEER 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 4 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 
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... it would be politically 
unwise to have 50% of the 
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the papers whether a site 
¢ Proposed and Disposed—If the com 
mittee gives the project the nod, the 
real estate department ihe 
close the deal. ‘The work 
laying out, and const 
store gets under way. 

Now the store is finis! | again 


1¢ 
time it 


measures up. 


Continental moves in. | 
job is to get rid of the store Safeway 
has just built. For Safeway has made 
a religion of owning no tate. In 
the late '30s, it pioneered the idea of 
buv-build-sell-lease 

Under this system, Saf has liter 
ally scores of ‘“‘landlord Some of 
them are individual most, 
though, are institutional tors. or 
large operators such as Webb & Knapp 
(BW —Oct.3153,p130) 

Continental dicker t 1 pro 
pective investor, sells | the store 
for the actual: cost of land and im 
provements. ‘Then it negotia 1 lease 
on the property, 25 01 cal It 
pavs rental designed to amortize the 
investment over that p 1 and to 
return the investor about 4 $300. 
000 property leased fo ur 1\ 
would fetch an annual rental of 7.02%, 
or $21,060 

The — buy-build-sell-lea 
means that normally Saf has no 
more money tied up in r tate than 
it needs during constructi 
¢ In Business—Some tw rs after a 
specific committee meeting, the deci 
sion bears fruit—a new Safeway store 
is in business. 

What share of the market does a 
Safeway store seek in a given area? 
About 25% is a nice, comfortable fig 
ure, Safeway management thinks—and 
savs it has that much in some areas. 
Warren feels it would politically 
unwise” to command as much as 50%. 

In volume, a Safeway st in be 
anywhere from less than $10,000 a 
weck to more than $100,0 It still 
has 634 stores doing less than $10,000; 
currently the committec vorking on 
getting rid of these smaller, less profit- 
able operations. 

In the next few vears, tl ommit 
tec, under Warren’s watchful eve, will 
be looking hard at maps of the New 
York areca. Safeway moved in on the 
New York market in the early ’40s 
when it bought two small chains there 
Warren makes no secret of Safewav’s 
hope to build sales in the New York 
New Jersey area to $3.5-million or 
$4-million a week—around of the 
area’s weckly food marketing 


program 
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Smooth Starts 


mean low operating costs 


W HEN a rear-dump truck pulls away 
'Y smoothly from a shovel with a 
30-ton pay load — without jolts and 
jerks — it’s sure to stay on the job 
longer with less down time. 


Trucks equipped with Allison 
TORQMATIC converters and transmis- 
sions always start smoothly — because 
ToORQMATIC Drives absorb these 
shocks instead of transmitting them to 
other truck parts. 


To demonstrate this, Allison engineers 
measured power-train shock loads in 
a large number of earth-moving, coal 
and ore-hauling trucks under both 
normal and extreme operating con- 
ditions. These charts show the results. 


MATCHED UNITS BUILT BY ONE MANUFACTURER 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC DRIVE FOR TRUCKS * 


Trucks equipped with Allison 
TorgMatic Drives showed starting 
shock loads four times less severe 
than trucks using mechanical drives. 
Furthermore, trucks equipped with 
Allison ToRQMATIC DRIVES were quick- 
shifted at full throttle. 


If you’re operating off-highway trucks 
or other heavy-duty earth-moving 
equipment, specify Allison TORQMATIC 
Drives, the matched team of torque 
converter and hydraulic transmission, 
Ask your dealer, equipment or engine 
manufacturer for further information 
or write to: 


ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
Box 894BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


POWER-TRAIN SHOCK LOADS 





ALLISON TORQMATIC DRIVES 


TORGUB = 1.000 L686. -FT 

















MECHANICAL DRIVE 


TORQUE = 000 L6.-FT. 




















Note the jugged line—shock loads—as the me- 
chanical drive truck pulls away from the shovel 
and shifts from first to second gear. Compare the 
smooth line—no harmful shock loads—for the truck 


equipped with Allison Toramaric Drives. 
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DRILLING RIGS 
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who said : 
the earth is round? 


By comparison with Universal 
Precisioneered Balls, the earth is as 
out-of-round as a grapefruit! 





























Quality -control throughout holds 
Universal Precisioneered Balls to 
tolerances of ten-millionths ef an inch. 

















Where high speeds, noiseless operation, 
and minimal torsional resistance are 
musts, specify Universal Precisioneered 
Balls of chrome or stainless steels 























Universal Balls are also made in all 
Standard grades in chrome, stainless 
bronze, solar, aluminum, and special 
materials” all 100% inspected, 
all individually gauged. 


e | Universal 
Ball co. 


WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
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How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 
American Home Foods, A. C. Gilbert, 
International Cellucotton, scores of 
leading corporations, for years have 
used TRAVELETTERS because they 
ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 

i CONTROL travel expenses 

i INCREASE productiv- time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 


You'll be amazed et the edventopse® 
your company and traveling person- 
nel will enjoy by using TRAVELETTERS! 
Write far information. 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
Since 1894 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Courts and FTC Soften Antitrust 


DuPont and Maico cases will make it harder for anti- 
trusters to win monopoly and exclusive dealing decisions 
. . . GE is optimistic . . . Do-it-yourself raises injury rate. 


One of the toughest jobs the Re- 
publican Admihistration has faced is 
the task of reshaping Democratic anti- 
trust policies. This is largely because 
the real meanings of the antitrust laws 
are in court decisions. 

That's why Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell’s antitrust committee isn’t ex- 
pected to bring in recommendations 
until sometime in the fall of 1954. AL 
though a few interim reports will be 
ready before that, don’t look for re- 
sults—such as legislation—for quite a 
while. 
¢ Switch—But in the last couple of 
wecks two decisions have showed up— 
both in line with the trend the study 
committee is expected to take in mak- 
ing its recommendations on policy for 
the new Administration. 

One was a complete switch in Fed- 

eral Trade Commission policy on ex- 
clusive dealing contracts under the 
Clayton Act. The other, not directly 
related, was a federal court decision in 
Wilmington, Del., dismissing govern- 
ment cellophane-monopoly — charges 
against E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 
e Maico Case—Last week’s FTC de- 
cision involved the Maico Co., Inc., of 
Minneapolis and the dealers who retail 
its hearing aids. By a 4-0 vote, FTC 
sent the case back to a hearing examiner 
for reconsideration. A_ ruling , written 
by Commissioner Lowell B. Mason said 
the examiner erred in assuming that 
competition must have been impaired 
merely because (1) Maico is either the 
“fourth, fifth, or sixth” largest maker 
of hearing aids, and (2) Maico’s busi 
ness has increased since it set up cx- 
clusive dealing contracts in 1945. 

The impact of this ruling goes far 
bevond the immediate case of the anti 
trust law section involved. It repre- 
sents a complete shift in emphasis, 
and embodies the “rule of reason” ap 
proach to antitrust questions that is 
the heart of the “new look in anti 
trust” promised by the Republicans. 
¢ Old Rule—Under Supreme Court 
decisions and its own policy up to this 
time, FTC has been finding that ex- 
clusive dealing contracts, “per se,”” hurt 
competition if the manufacturer 
thereby had occupied a “substantial” 
share of the market. This is one of the 
so-called per se violation rules that 


had general application under the 
Democats. 
Classic example is the Supreme 


Court decision in 1949 in the famous 


Standard Stations case, which involved 


exclusive dealing agreements between 


Standard Oil Co. of California and its 
station dealers (BW —Jun.18'49,p21). 
The court did not require specific evi 


dence of compctitive eftect but ruled 
that a violation was established if it 
was proved that “competition has been 
foreclosed in a substantial share of the 


line of commerce affected.” Standard 
Oil thus couldn’t even defend itself on 
the ground that its agreements pro 
moted more compctition than thev re 
strained 


e More Flexible—lor the businessman, 


the switch signalized by I’ TC last week 
means, simply, a wider opportunity to 
justify and defend his iduct befor 
I’T'C—on the basis of all the economic 
facts involved. It also means FIC 
lawyers are going to need really solid 
cases to win convictions in the future 


¢ Du Pont Case—A more liberal defini 
tion of competition also came out of 
the U.S. District Court in Wilmington 
when Judge Paul Leahy threw out Jus- 
tice Dept.’s suit against du Pont 


Judge Leahy’s decisions recognized 
that du Pont is the bigg maker of 


cellophane, but held that the legal 
view must take in the broader field of 
flexible wrappings 

Leahy pointed out that du Pont had 
licensed two other current producers of 


cellophane: Sylvania Division of Ameri 
can Viscose Corp. (formerly Sylvania 
Industrial Corp.) since 1930, and 
Ecusta Paper Corp., subsidiary of Olin 
Industries, Inc., since 1951. As a result, 
he said, du Pont’s share of the cello 
phanc market has been d ning—down 
now to 68% of total capacit And, hi 
added, du Pont “has been unable to 
achieve as much as 20 f the produc- 
tion of flexible packaging materials.” 
“If prices set bv oth ho sup 


ply different types of flexible packaging 
materials determine du Pont 
then to that degree du Pont does not 


pri C, 


lave monopoly power Leahy said. 
“Years of profit do not tablish mo 
nopoly power over price Chev es 


tablish this: Du Pont n efficient 


business company.” 


Rosy Look for GE 


General Electric came up with some 


bullish views this week when GE’s top 
brass held its annual holiday get-to 
gether with the press in New York 
Here is the gist of GE thinking as 
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HEADQUAR TER S FOR 


WHAT HAPPENS TO 
INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 


Business barometers are never steady. Popula- 
tion growth, industrial migration, government 
purchases, new industries and many other factors 
can influence sales. And sales executives realize 
the need for keeping abreast of the changing pace 
of markets and competition. 


Greater availability of products inevitably re- 

sults in more selective buying and keener com- 
petition. To meet such competition the produc- 

tion man seeks new materials, equipment and 

. ; 

processes. The sales executive seeks new markets 

and better recognition and acceptance for his 

company’s products. 


But markets cannot be developed overnight. It 
takes time to build product recognition and 
create buyer acceptance. Yet, without cultivating 
its markets, no company can make a satisfactory 
profit for its stockholders. 


These facts indicate the need for a carefully co- 
ordinated, long-range sales and advertising pro- 
gram. Such plans should include a consistent, 
intelligently planned business magazine adver- 
tising campaign, not only to protect present 
markets against competition, but to develop new 


AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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markets . . . a job which business publications 
can do faster, and at far lower cost, than any 
other method. 

THAT’S WHY WE suGGEsT: If you have a finan- 
cial interest or responsibility in acompany, 
always check to see that the company’s 
management is using adequate Business 
Publ:zation Advertising to protect and ex- 
pand its market position. 


* . * 





The findings of McGraw- 
Hill’s Sixth Annuai Sur- 
vey of Capital Spending 
Plans have been prepared 
in a 16-page booklet. We 
believe you will find it 
very informative and in- 





teresting. For a free copy, 
simply address your re- 
quest to Company Pro- 











motion Department. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 





Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.93 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.35 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for spetial 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








=== Positions Vacant 
Manvtecturer of heavy-duty, wheeled tractors 


needs man who understands field merchandie- 
ing problems, who knows industrial tractor 
dealere and their organizations, who knows 
tractor accessory field, and who knows enough 
tractor engineering to correlate entire program 
of sales and engineering of tractors and ac. 
cessory line. Fine opportunity for right man, 
Job has been done #o far by company principal 
who must now devote efforts to other phases of 
operations. Would be headquartered in East 
with a considerable amount of traveling out of 
factory. Advine personal data, present job, past 
experience, references, etc. Reply Box P-1096, 
Business Week 





ox===Selling Opportunities Offered 
Opportunity for Aggressive Distributors now con- 


tacting tndustrial accounts, Leading manufac- 
turer of Rust Preventative Coatings hase exciu- 
sive territories available Our representative 
will assiet your organization in selling our line 
of Kuast Preventative and Chen al Resisting 
Coatings. Write now for full details regarding 
this profitable franchine Rust-Sele Company, 
9K08D Meech Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Representatives Wanted — Agricultural twine 
wholesalers who wish to act as direct manufac- 
turers representatives, write airmall or wire to 
Fall-Mill Cordage Company, Box 42, Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico 


=—=—===Employment Service 
Foreign Jobs——Digest Guide to most active U. S$. 


Conatructora recruiting staff for overseas mill 
tary/private projects. Send $1-Cove-McKane 
International, P. O, Box 126, N. ¥. 4, N. ¥ 


== == ==== Positions Wanted = 


Traffic M ger available to hand 
problema lleavy industrial 
$7200.00, PW.-1142, Business Week 


your freight 


background 





Sales Opportunity wanted: Industrial salesmen, 
30 single presently with nationwide steel pro 

ducer 2% years suce experience, 
graduate major Eastern university, semi-engi 

neering background, desires contact small in 

dustrial concern greater N.Y¥.C. or Philadelphia 
area for sales management position. Incentive 
essential, Ultimate goal: equity. Box PW-1147 

Business Week 


eseful sales 


Salesman who aspires to Sales manager seeking 
opportunity for advancement. Age 36, 17 yrae 

with present organization. Outstanding LP 
ences, PW-1146, Business Week 


Executive: Unusually Well Qualified to per- 
form product development and technical appli 
cation, selling; political and industrial publi 
relations, Tennessee and Central South, Twenty 
year <perience chemieal, drug, & agricultural 
adin siration, PW-1140, Business Week 


- Selling Opportunities Wanted=== 


Established manufacturers’ representative call- 
ing on Detroit industrial accounts desires ad 
ditional line. RA-1114, Business Week 


Canada—Manutacturers with Toronto 
Office and Warehouse and own repr: 
in al! Provinces selling to retailers and ho! 
saiers in the Drug, Hardware, Grocery and St 
tionery Trades all across Canada are interest: 
in large volume U. 8. line. Box KA-1148, Busi- 
ness Week 


Western Canada Agent for “Nesco, Inc.,” 
“Counselor Bathroom Scales’; and Radio 
Coaster Wagons’; wants one additional major 
Houseware, and, Toy line with $100,000 volume 
potential, Write: H. Douglas Latter, 38% Don- 
ald Street, Winnipeg, Canada. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Complete Tooling programs performed on a firm 
price guaranteed basis. Excellent tool design 
staff plus 80 skilled tool and die makers at yo 
service. Fagt delivery. Large work a spe« 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Muni« 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


genta 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? | 
representatives all over the world are re 

assiat you in developing on the spot nf rm 
tion Our clients include manufacturers 
porters engineering concerns 1dvertis 
agencies, industrial consultants, and fore n 
governments, For details, write Overseas Kusi- 
ness Services. McGraw-Hill International Cor 
poration, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. ¥ 

For C.P.A.'s Only. C.P.A.'s in oll sections of the 
country are building their practices ethically 
and obtaining better fees by sending our 
monthly tax bulletin to their W hile 
subscription ig limited there are sat } 
of areas oper, Seid for sample cop 
Accountants’ Publishing Co., 185 
Street, Bogton 10, Massachusetts 


clients 
De vonshit 


Want New Sales Without a big morket invest- 
ment? Send me your phone number. [I counsel 
stnall businesses on amal!l budgets f« a1 modest 
fee. Limited client list. Box 8S 1149 
Week 


Business 


Analyses Expert-Economic, industry ond invest- 
ment trends. Extremist yet versatile. N 

ground Principals only SS-1144 

Week 


Stampings in Small Lots—Die-produced stamp- 
ings can be produced in short runs at tl 

est possible die cost. Dayton Rogers Mfy Co., 
Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 


======Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent information Book, without obligation. 
Pa Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47, Assoc, 
Examiner Pat, Off 1922-29 Gustav Miller, Pat 

ent Lawyer, 123BW4, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4,D.¢ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Test-operate in California without investment in 
plant or equipment, New Survey of manufac- 
turing assembly packaging and warehouse 
facilities available in Alameda (o. on le: 
contract gives valuable facts Wr 

asking specific questions to: Alameda Co 
Industries Com Suite = 427 13t! 
land, Calif 
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expressed by president Ralph J. Cordi 
ner and other officials: 

¢ It has been a good year 
business at GE is up 5% for 1953; 
counting defense work, volume is up 
28% Backlog on Nov | was 
higher than on the first of the year 

e The vear ahead is going to be 
even better for nationally known brands 
The company’s output should rise an- 
other 5% this vear. 

e Advertising and pro 
be stepped up. There will be 
gressive 
next year. 
sales promotion will ris 

¢ Color I'V output will start soon 
Production wjll pick up slowly in the 
coming year, and black and white i 
expected to maintain a sale id for the 
next two years. GE. believes the indu 
try’s 12-in. color r at the start 
should cost between $800 and $1,000 

e Fair trade will be policed. Mor 
money ($300,000 to $400 000) will be 
budgeted to enforce fair trade on small 
appliances. 

Youble Standard—GF is trying an 
experiment with the pricing of its new 
canister vacuum cleaner vhich ha 
been listed at $89.95. but has been 
price-cut widely for as low as $54. GI 
is establishing, in effect, a double price 
on the item. The list price will remain 
$89.95, but there will be an enforced 
‘air trade price of $79.9 Che differ 
ence, GE room for 
trade-in allowances. 


Civiliai 


] 


potion will 


mcr ag 
selling of electrical appliance 


Budget for ad rtising and 


rece iv< 


savs, 18 to leave 


DOING THIS injures 59,000 each year. 


Do-It-Yourself Pains 


Do-it-vourself has made a huge new 
markct for businesses ranging from tools 
to wallpaper (BW —Jun 52,p60) 
But for at least one busin iccident 
insurance—it’s a headach« 

No less than 635,000 people have ac 
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cidents every vear as a result of attempt- 
ing to make or repair things in their 
home, according to the American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Ce., which 
writes personal accident policies as well 
as liability insurance. It savs such do- 
ityourself mishaps account for 16% of 
all home accidents among families liv 
ing in single, private dwellings 

Most hazardous do-it- vourself is mak- 
ing vour own furniture, the company 
finds Some 180,000 a year are injured 
that way. Another $1,000 are hurt 
painting the outside of their homes 
I'he roof is a bad spot, too; putting up 
TV antennas accounts for 59,000 in 
juries, roof repairs for another 47,000. 
Some 43,000 hurt themselves replacing 
broken windows, 17,000 are injured 
pruning trees. 

AMLIC feels that lack of experi 
ence rather “em carclessness causes ac 
cidents. And in making repairs peopk 
get hurt by not using the right tool 
for the right job. 











MARKETING BRIEFS 





Merchandising gimmicks: ‘Two Pitts 
burgh auto dealers, Midtown Motors, 
Inc., and Central Lincoln Mercury Co.., 
will give a $500 mink stole free with 
cvery purchase of a 1953 Ford or Mer 
cury. ... Reversing this gambit, Bruno’s 
of Chic: ago, appliance and furniture 
center, offers a postwar model car free 
to the first 300 buvers of a new $550 
Ravtheon TV set. 
* 

CinemaScope became a promotional 
device this week: Ford Motor Co. in 
troduced its 1954 model car on the 
big screen at New York’s Rivoli the 
ater. 


Walter S. Mack, Titi president of 
Pepsi-Cola Co. who now heads Na 
tional Phoenix Industries, has bought 
40% of the common stock of B/G 
Foods, Inc.—national low-priced-meal 
chain. Mack adds this stock interest 
to another that he has in Nedick’s, Inc., 
a similar chain of the East. 
. 
Trademark troubles: Mission Dry Corp. 
can continue labeling its grape bever 
age Royal Punch, over the objections 
of Nehi Corp., maker of Royal Crown 
Cola. A U.S. district court judge bases 
the ruling on the fact that Royal Punch 
doesn’t taste like cola. 
° 

Johnson & Sons—maker of household 
waxes—has_ filed suit in Baltimore 
against John C. Stafford & Sons, charg 
ng unfair competition and_ trademark 
infringement. The suit is aimed at pro- 
tecting Johnson’s term “hard gloss,” as 
applied to floor waxes, from use by 
other companies. 
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THE TREND 





Not to Be Left to Chance 


Freedom to compete is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the free enterprise system. Yet there is a wide- 
spread feeling, fostered during the New Deal era, that 
big business stifles competition in favor of monopolistic 
control. ‘This view is still prevalent despite the fact that 
many thinkers, including New Dealers like David Lilien- 
thal, have demonstrated that competition and big busi- 
ness are thoroughly compatible 

Now another economist, Harvard's Sumner Slichter, 
has exploded, with some fresh fhdughts, the myth that 
competition is dying. As a matter of fact, Slichter says 
that competition is much more intense today than it 
ever was in the past. Writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
he points out that the enormous improvement in trans- 
portation stimulated competition by 
exposing consumers to a wide variety of traders and 
products. 

Moreover, developments like mail-order selling, the 
chain store, and the supermarket have greatly increased 
competition. 

‘Technological progress has brought a vast increase in 
the number of competing products and processes. Oil 
competes with coal, and both compete with natural gas. 
Similarly, the new man-made fibers compete with 
cotton and wool, while new plastics compete with 
metals and glass. 


facilities has 


Raising Living Standards 


Thus, competition has been intensified, and as a result, 
there has been an increasing demand for goods as well 
as in the supply. For the rise of new products and new 
methods has brought new jobs into existence, which 
has meant higher incomes and higher living standards. 

It is also true that competition has flourished even 
among the big producers. ‘The search for new and better 
products, for instance, is now financed by companies 
as a normal and accepted part of business activity. In 
the past, improvements were almost always dependent 
on the individual initiative of men like Samuel F. B. 
Morse and Thomas Edison. 


For Added Strength 


As strong as competition is now, Slichter believes 
that it should be strengthened on the grounds that 
“so important is keen business rivalry that we should 
not trust to chance that it wil! continue to gain in 
vigor.” He put forward a number of his owr: proposals. 
Among them: 

¢ Avoid reimposing the excess-profits tax—except in 
time of war—because it hits hardest at the very group 
needing encouragement, the successful innovators. 
‘They can compete more effectively if they can plow 
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back profits instead of turning them over to the govern- 
ment. 

¢ Forbid fair-trade agreements, 
vent more efficient retailers from attempting to under 
sell less efficient rivals, ‘and thus limit competition 


because they pre 


¢ Give management greater discretion over deprecia- 
tion rates in order to encourage the installation of new 
and better equipment. 

¢ Withdraw undue protection to American indus 
Some _ industries, 
Slichter holds, are protected by such high duties that 


trices against foreign competition. 


they enjoy almost complete freedom from competition. 

These proposals merit the careful attention of both 
businessmen and government officials. Like Slichter, 
we feel competition is too important to the U.S. to be 
left to chance. 


Oats and Airliners 


Oats and airliners have troubled U.S.-Canadian rela 
In fact, they stirred up a mood of angry 
retaliation on both sides of the border. 

Last week, statesmanship on the part of Canadians 
and Americans resolved—and we hope buried—the oats 
and air problems. The U. S. agreed to lift restrictions 
that had blocked Trans-Canada Air Line 
Montreal-to-Mexico service. ‘These in turn had pro 
voked Canadian retaliation against our planes flying 
north. Canada also agreed to limit shipments of oats 
to this country. 

The oats issue could have caused trouble 
Eisenhower has been under powerful pressure to impose 
drastic curbs on the import of oats. He didn't want to 
do it. Nor did Canada’s trade minister, C. D 
want to see U.S. import quotas slapped on a Canadian 
product. He feared the consequences for our mutual 
trade would extend far beyond the oats themselves 

So Ottawa will voluntarily limit exports next year. 
And Washington will try to find a long-term solution for 
such farm import problems. 

It would be foolish to magnify the importance of 
oats and air routes in Canadian-U. S. affairs. But they 
illustrate the kind of differences that must be ironed 
out—be they broad matters of trade, or cooperation on 
electric power and waterway development, natural gas 
and oil, defense and hemisphere strategy 

We believe that, given the kind of flexibility and 
statesmanship that went into the oats-airplanes affair, 
all outstanding matters between the two nations can be 
mutually and profitably resolved. Whenever a Canadian 
gets mad at an American—or vice versa—a good rule of 
thumb might be to count ten, and remember that the 
resources, strength, and friendship implicit in the U.S. 
Canadian alliance are the envy of the entire world. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 
MID-AMERICA HOME OFFICE 
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The Prudential Building traffic is both single purpose 
and diversified and its density will vary, depending 
upon the time of day, as graphed above. 

The 41-story Prudential Building, with its one million 
square feet of rentable area, will be served by 27 com- 
pletely automatic elevators, arranged in 4 banks, and 
operated at speeds up to 1,400 feet a minute. 

Prudential will occupy the lower floors for its Mid- 
America Home Office. The upper floors will be leased 
to some of the most important companies in the busi- 
ness world. 


OTIS AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring was developed to secure 
*The estimated average elevator 


traffic is 60,000 rides each day 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 





Chicago 


S 


ra 
+ 
or 


maximum quantity and quality of pe rformat from a 


group of elevators. It varies the plan of opfmation to 
suit the changing requirements of the traffic thoughout 
the day and night. 


onicilly 


ng of all 


All operations are Avromatically and eles 
controlled. This includes automatic program 
cars at all times. 

Well be glad to discuss orts Aurorronic Elevatoring 
for any building, new or modernized, regardless of size 
amount or type of traffic. 

Contact any of our 266 offices. Otis Elevator Com 


pany, 260 Lith Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC. 


ELEVATORING 





The Ralston Purina 

Company recently 

placed an order for 4 

Sensimatic Accounting 

Machines in addition 

to the 16 machines it 

already has because 

“Sensimatics speed up 
& See the entire operation, 
save money, and our 

operators like them.” 


| "s 
Based on very favorable 


results obtained in post- 
ing extensive inventory 


control records at sev- 

y eral branch offices, 

Stokely-Van Camp, a 

Ou ‘ leader in the canning 
7. & industry, has installed 


Sensimatics in the 


home office to handle 
e & large volume accounts 
ee : receivable operations. 


° achines Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine has 

















simplified accounting 
details and reduced 
costs by automatically 
“OIL © AIR © FUEL © WATER computing, posting and 
; writing monthly merit 
Sensimatics is their extreme flexibility and versa- checks for Fram Corpo- Pn 
ration, world’s largest 
filter manufacturer. 


One of the greatest virtues of the famous Burroughs 


tility. Thanks to the exclusive sensing panel feature, 
virtually any accounting job or combination of jobs 


can be handled ona single machine. Even beginners 





can quickly do expert work. That’s why so many of 
America’s —and the world’s —most able businesses 
P. Ballantine & Sons, 


favor Sensimatics to save them time and money. , brewers of fine ale and 
Get the full story from your Burroughs branch beer, standardized their 

ui 7 ’ ‘ “an home office and branch 
office, listed in the yellow pages of the telephone accounts receivable 
‘ records on Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting 
: Machines because of 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S , % “great savings in time 

b4 and in form cost.” 


book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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